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THE DEFENDER OF THE FRONTIER 


GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON, WHO HAS CHARGE OF THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION INTO MEXICO, HAS HAD A LONG EXPERIENCE IN THIS SORT OF FIGHTING. HE 
GOT HIS MILITARY TRAINING, NOT AT WEST POINT, BUT IN THE CUBAN ARMY, SIGHTING THE SPANIARDS IN 1896. WHEN OUR WAR WITH SPAIN BROKE OUT 
HE WENT TO THE PHILIPPINES, WHERE HIS DARING CAPTURE OF AGUINALDO PUT AN END TO THE FILIPINO REBELLION 
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WE CAN WAIT NO LONGER 


HE murderous raid upon the town of Columbus 

in New Mexico by the organized and lawless 

crew of Francisco Villa, the Mexican desperado, 

was the last straw. We could wait no longer. We 
might watch no more. 

Year after year we have suffered in unbelievable for- 
bearance the wanton destruction of American property 
in Mexico, the slaying by predatory bands of law-abid- 
ing American citizens there, and even the killing, by 
shots fired across the border, of American soldiers 
upon American soil performing their allotted duty of 
patient vigilance. Under intolerable provocation we have 
held our hand. 

But the hour struck. American soil was invaded. 
American sovereignty was flouted. The American nation 
was defied. We could not in honor submit longer to in- 
sult and wanton injury. 

The murderer Villa and his fellow bandits must be 


punished. Carranza, the recognized ruler of Mexico, can- - 


not do it. His impotence in Northern Mexico is beyond 
dispute. The United States Government must perform 
the task itself. Its armed forces must seek out the mur- 
derers of Columbus and put them to death. They must 
follow the trail wherever it leads; they must use what- 
ever means are necessary to bring the guilty to book. 


THE MEANIN 


HATEVER may be the outcome of the battle 

which has been raging for three weeks at Ver- 
dun, this furious onslaught by the Germans upon the 
foremost fortress of France is obviously one of the most 
important operations of the war. If the Germans suc- 
ceed they will have broken thru the strongest barrier 
between them and Paris. If they fail they will have 
sacrificed their precious men and munitions in vain and 
will suffer a loss of prestige that will seriously impair 
their chances of winning the war. Such a bold enter- 
prize of what seemed a hopeless undertaking can be 
justified only by success. What they have so far accom- 
plished, the gain of a hundred square miles of strongly 
fortified ground, is indeed a striking triumph of courage 
and preparedness, but in itself avails them nothing, for 
it merely reinforces the lesson already learned from the 
attacks of the Germans at Ypres, of the British and 
French at Lens and of the French in Champagne; that is, 
that it is possible to smash in the front of any line, but 
not to break thru it so long as it is ably defended. Ac- 
cording to the British press correspondent the French 
and British have more than twenty miles of trenches 
to every mile of front or 10,000 miles altogether. 

Even the capture of Verdun would, therefore, not 
mean that the Germans could repeat the advance toward 
Paris which they undertook in August, 1914. Paris is 
150 miles from Verdun and the invaders might be 
stopped or held at any point as well as they have been 
in the mud-flats of Flanders or the valley of the Suippe. 
It all depends upon what power of resistance the French 
still possess and what support the British can give them. 

The dispatches from France claim that the French 
were well aware of the plan of the Germans to attack 
Verdun. But if the French were not surprized they 
certainly were not fully prepared. General Sarrail, who 


We are not waging war; we are administering justice. 
We shall not assail the rights of any other people; we 
shall merely defend our own. To do less would be na- 
tional dishonor. 

This is the second time during the present adminis- 
tration that the policy of watchful waiting has been laid 
aside, Two years ago the armed forces of the United 
States attacked and captured the city of Vera Cruz. But 
the purpose for which it was captured was never accom- 
plished. After seven months of occupation our forces 
withdrew with no better reason than existed for the 
original capture of the city. The first act in the drama 
of Vera Cruz was a mistake; the second was a.more 
serious one. 

We must not make the same mistake again. The pun- 
ishment of Villa and his band is our present duty; but 
a greater lies behind. Peace and good order must be 
established in Northern Mexico. Our southern border 
must be made inviolable. We must do for that anarchic 
region across the Rio Grande what the helpless Carranza 
cannot—and apparently will not try to—do. Our troops 
must not come home until the lives and property of 
American citizens are safe not only along the border but 
in those parts of Mexico where the de facto Mexican 
Government is powerless. 


G OF VERDUN 


defended Verdun previously and who had reconstructed 
its fortifications in accordance with the lesson of Liége 
and Namur, was in Salonica, and General Petain, who 
was holding the Champagne line, was called from his 
bed in the night and had to take command of Verdun 
at two hours’ notice. We hear of Australians and Cana- 
dians assisting in the defense of the fortress; a!so that 
the British have extended their line in Artois to replace 
the French troops who have been sent to Verdun. This 
indicates that the French have not been able to defend 
Verdun with the troops already there or by their re- 
serves behind the line, but have been obliged to make 
some radical and sudden rearrangements at the front. 
If the German objective is Paris one would suppose 
that they would have attempted to break thru on the 
Aisne, where they are only fifty miles away and there 
are no permanent fortifications to prevent, rather than 
on the Meuse, a hundred and fifty miles away, which 
the French have been for thirty years engaged in forti- 
fying. Perhaps that is the very reason why they struck 
at the Meuse instead of the Aisne. The strength of Ver- 
dun lies in its location among the river bluffs and in 
the recently constructed entrenchments and concealed 
batteries. The millions which were expended in the im- 
pregnable steel and concrete cupolas were worse than 
wasted. The fort of Douaumont was smashed by three 
shells; the village of Douaumont held out for a week. 
How little such rapid reduction of permanent fortifica- 
tions was anticipated, at least by the Allies, may be 


seen from the very thoro article on “Fortification and - 


Siegecraft” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, published in 
1911. We quote a few sentences: 
At the present day little military importance is attached 


to bombardment, since under modern conditions it cannot 
do much real harm. 
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To stop a single shell of any siege caliber in use at pres- 
ent five feet of good concrete would be enough. 

The cupolas can hardly be considered ideal targets and 
the probability is that they would hold their own against 
both direct and indirect fire for a long time. 


Since this article was written by Colonel Jackson, 
Instructor in Fortification at Woolwich and Assistant 
Director of Fortifications in the War Office, it may be 
taken as representing the opinion of the British mili- 
tary experts at the opening of the war and so may ac- 
count for the failure of the Allies to reach Belgium 
until after Liége and Namur had fallen. 

The German authorities on the contrary held that it 
was better to put money into men and guns than into 
armored turrets, so they constructed few fortresses. 
Maybe these can be taken as easily as the French, Bel- 
gian and Russian, but so far the Allies have not had a 
chance to try because the German army has stood in 
the way. 

It would be a strange historical coincidence if Verdun 
should prove the turning point of the war, for it was at 
Verdun that France and Germany first were parted. 
By the Treaty of Verdun in the year 843 the kingdom of 
Louis the Pious was divided among his three sons; 
Louis the German taking the right bank of the Rhine; 
Charles the Bold taking the Seine valley, and Lothair 
taking the valley of the Meuse. The kingdom of Louis 
became Germany; the kingdom of Charles became 
France and these two have been quarreling for a thou- 
sand years over the kingdom of Lothair, which lay 
between. 

In all these wars Verdun has figured prominently. 
The Germans held it in the tenth century. The French 
regained it in the sixteenth. In 1792 Verdun was be- 
sieged by the Duke of Brunswick with a coalition force 
of Prussians, Austrians, Italians and French emigrés. 
The fortress succumbed after so feeble a resistance that 
the commandant, Colonel Beaurepaire, shot himself from 
chagrin. The inhabitants greeted the conquerors with 
joy and young girls strewed flowers in the path of the 
Prussians as they marched thru the streets. When the 
revolutionary forces regained the city these girls were 
put to death for treason. 

Next time the Germans came, in 1870, Verdun was 
commanded by a man with a Franco-German name, 
Guérin de Waldersbach, and he held out till after the 
fall of Metz, altho Verdun was three times invested and 
bombarded. On the hills where the Germans then placed 
their guns the French after the war built the inner 
ring of forts about Verdun. Later as the range of guns 
increased they put fortifications on the outer hills, such 
as Douaumont and Vaux, which the Germans have now 
destroyed. 

The attack upon Verdun was probably instigated as 
much by political as by military strategy. The Germans 
may be thinking not so much of capturing Paris as of 
holding Constantinople and of winning Bucharest. 
Whether or not they succeed at Verdun they have, by 
taking the offensive in the early spring at a distant part 
of the line, disarranged the plans of the Allies for a 
spring drive at the Belgian end. This may give the Ger- 
mans time enough to carry out their own plans, whether 
these be another drive at Calais, a further invasion of 
Russia, an attack upon the Suez Canal, a raid by the 
fleet or something less obvious. At any rate the Germans 
have “got the move” in this game of war by their assault 
at Verdun. 





THE UNPREPAREDNESS OF THE BRITISH 
PEOPLE 


VER since the war began various members of the 

British Government have come out with statements 
that they had long believed that war with Germany was 
imminent, if not inevitable, and that England was in 
duty bound to intervene in case Belgium was invaded. 
Sir Edward Grey in his speech of August 6, 1914, con- 
vinced the House of Commons, even those members most 
reluctant to accept it, that England had been ever since 
1906 and more definitely since 1911 under the strongest 
moral obligations to join with France in the war. 

But the more clear it is made that the Government ° 
anticipated the war and regarded British participation 
as unavoidable, the more clear it appears that there was 
a wide difference between the British Government and 
the British people, even the well informed, as to Eng- 
land’s obligations toward Belgium and the advisability 
of her entering upon a continental war. For instance, 
the University Extension Manual on English Coloniza- 
tion and Empire, prepared in 1890 to instruct the peo- 
ple on Britain’s history and foreign policy, states: 

As it stands now, it is difficult to imagine any purely 
European difficulty arising that would call us to arm. An 
attack upon Belgium hardly would do so, nor upon Den- 
mark, nor even Holland; if they cannot stand alone it is 
difficult to persuade us now that Britain ought to prop 
them up, even if it were possible. 

In a speech of May 7, 1913, the Right Honorable L. 
V. Harcourt said: 

I can conceive of no circumstances in which continental 
operations by our troops would not be a crime against the 
people of this country. 

That same year an ex-Lord Chancellor, the Ear] of 
Loreburn, declared: 

That any British Government would be so guilty toward 
our own country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel 
is more than I can believe. To say so appears to me a duty 
not less to ourselves than to Continental Powers. 

And on the morning of the day when England de- 
clared war with Germany the Manchester Guardian 
exprest for the last time this view: 

If and when England joins in the war it will be too late 
to discuss its policy. Meanwhile we hold it to be a patriotic 
duty for all good citizens to oppose to the utmost the partici- 
pation of this country in the greatest crime of our time. 

Such opinions could be multiplied indefinitely. These 
are merely a few that we have happened upon. We quote 
them, not to prove that the British Government en- 
trapped the people into war, but to show how great a 
misunderstanding may exist for years between Govern- 
ment and people as to the policy and obligations of a 
country. And if such a condition prevails in a nation 
where the people take an active interest in foreign poli- 
tics and where the administration is under direct parlia- 
mentary control, a similar misunderstanding could exist 
in a country where the people are little concerned with 
foreign affairs and where the administration is inde- 
pendent and irremovable. 

We do not go so far as to say with some that all secret 
negotiations must be abolished and the people be allowed 
to vote on a declaration of war. Secret diplomacy is a 
decided advantage in international bargaining and a 
nation which had to hold a referendum before it began 
to fight would most likely be beaten before the returns 
were in. 

But it seems to us that the war clearly teaches the 
desirability of a greater frankness and a better under- 
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standing between a government and its people if, when 
the crisis comes, they are to act together. We believe 
also that more publicity in the discussion of foreign 
policies would tend to prevent wars. It is, for instance, 
a disputed point whether Germany would have ab- 
stained from war if she had known that the British 
Government was determined to come to the aid of Bel- 
gium. But we may be sure that if she had known that 
the British people were either in accord with their Gov- 
ernment on this point or were prepared to give it their 
loyal support without regard to their previous opinions, 
as they have, Germany would have shown greater hesi- 
tation about engaging Great Britain in war. Such con- 
siderations go a good way toward counterbalancing the 
advantages of a secret diplomacy and an instantaneous 
initiative. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY CENTENNIAL 


E oldest Bible Society in the world apart from 
the Christian Church is the British and Foreign 
Bible Society organized in 1804. Among the incidents 
which seem to show the need for such a society was one, 
much repeated at the time, of a Welsh woman who 
walked twenty-five miles barefoot to buy a Bible for 
which she had been saving up money for eight years. 
The American Bible Society followed in 1816, and these 
two societies have covered the world with their agencies. 
In a single year the American Bible Society issued six 
and one-half millions of Bibles and the British society 
over ten millions. There are twenty-five Bible societies, 
American and European, and about nine-tenths of the 
issues of the Bible printed the world over are produced 
by five societies in Great Britain and the United States. 
Their purpose is by their agencies to supply Bibles by 
sale or gift to every Christian family in the world. 

For several years before 1816 there had been or- 
ganized local societies for the distribution of the Bible, 
and in that year their representatives from ten states 
met in New York to organize a National Society. They 
made Elias Boudinot its first president. In 1783 as Presi- 
dent of Congress he had signed the Treaty of Peace 
with Great Britain after the Revolutionary War. John 
Jay was the second president, and John Quincy Adams 
one of the first vice-presidents. A provision in its con- 
stitution rendered it possible for all Protestant denomi- 
nations to unite in its support; namely, that the Bible 
should be printed without note or comment. To be sure 
this was not literally observed, for the familiar head- 
ings to the chapters were retained, and these in the 
Song of Solomon interpreted the “Beloved” and his 
“Love” as Christ and the Church, and we recall the 
difficulty which Dr. R. S. Storrs and his committee had 
in securing the issue of an edition in which these com- 
ments were omitted. There was a similar long hesita- 
tion before the society ventured to issue the Revised 
Version in its American Revision. 

It is not our purpose here to go deeply into the statis- 
tics of the work of the American Bible Society. Its re- 
ceipts in its first year were less than one thousand 
dollars, while its appropriations for the last year were 
$652,300, and its endowment is nearly two and a half 
millions. During the last twelve months Bibles were 
issued in ninety-two languages and dialects other than 
English, among which we note 214,189 copies in Span- 
ish, 97,138 in Italian, 32,971 in German, 31,610 in 


Polish. There is not a language of any part of the world 
where American missionaries are working for which the 
American Society does not supply Bibles. 

The Bible is not a fetich. The possession of a Bible 
does not make a family Christian. There were large 
bodies of Christians before one book in our New Testa- 
ment was written. But the Bible is the symbol of the 
Christian faith, the source of history and teaching and 
without the written word as its foundation the structure 
would have fallen. We need not worship the Bible in 
the way that our fathers did, as if like the image of 
Diana it had fallen down from Heaven, infallible in its 
history and its teaching, and as if God had since given 
us no instructor in religion. But any imperfections or 
errors which scholars may find cannot affect the fact 
that it is from the teachings of Jesus and His Apostles 
as recorded in the Bible that the mightiest influence 
has come for the regeneration of the world. We have 
good reason to believe that far from being supplanted, 
the Christian faith, resting upon the Bible, is sure to 
cover the world. Those who carry that Christian faith 
to the nations will first hold out in their hand the book 
which for a hundred years our American Bible Society 
has been putting within the easy reach of all people of 
every civilized and savage tongue. 








AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 


HE United States has not always had the reputa- 

tion of providing trained and cultured representa- 
tives in its diplomatic posts. Indeed we have heard 
much of our “shirtsleeve diplomacy,” but certainly 
in the fearful strain which has come upon our ambas- 
sadors and ministers abroad during the present war 
we have good reason to feel satisfaction. Every report 
that comes back from the field of war tells us that they 
have been equal to the strain of an unusual responsi- 
bility. Two of them especially who are now taking a 
vacation at home, Mr. Gerard and: Mr. Morgenthau, are 
receiving unusual and well deserved honor, in acknowl- 
edgment of their distinguished success in very. difficult 
fields. 

It has lately come to be known that Mr. Morgenthau 
shortly before the opening of the European war was 
the recipient of an unusual and quite unconventional 
invitation from the Turkish Goverment to which he 
was accredited. He is an experienced and accomplished 
business man from New York, a member of many di- 
rectorates, and on reaching Constantinople he soon 
showed himself interested in the business affairs of the 
country, and members of the Turkish Cabinet sought 
his advice. When he replied that he had been so short a 
time in the country that he was not yet acquainted with 
its conditions they made it convenient for him under 
the most favorable auspices to visit Palestine and Syria 
and portions of Asia Minor. To his surprize on hi’ re- 
turn they asked him to join the Cabinet as Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture. He told them that he re- 
garded his present position as Ambassador as more im- 
portant. Whereupon he was told with all seriousness 
that he might yet hold the double position of Turkish 
Cabinet Minister and American Ambassador. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Morgenthau is a Jew, and he has 
a German name; but he is first and last an American. 
We get the spirit of an American diplomat from his 
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reply when welcomed on his return by a thousand mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Association: 


My task was a comparatively easy one, because I went 
out there every inch an American and every bit possest 
of American ideas and brought up in this school where we 
all sit down together, whether we be Protestants or Catho- 
lics or Jews, and are devoid of prejudice. I did not devote 
my time in a snobbish way and associate with Marquises 
and Dukes and the Barons and the ladies of the Diplomatic 
Corps, for I felt that I had gone there as an American 
representative, as an American merchant to help the coun- 
try, and I tried to do it. 

When the various representatives of countries came to- 
gether, whether representatives of the Zionist movement or 
from the Jewish community or Armenians or the Grand 
Rabbi or the Bishop of the Greek Church, I made known 
to them that I was ready to receive them as a brother, not 
as a high-class diplomat who had to look up precedents on 
how to receive them or how he should talk or who should 
talk first. I met them on an equal basis. 


The great American influence in Turkey is educa- 
tional and missionary, and the three great American 
colleges in Turkey are enthusiastic in their admiration 
for him, and declare that no one could have better served 
their interests, or the interests as well of all the suffer- 
ing races of Turkey. He returns to get a fresh dose of 
Americanism, and he tells us that every diplomat ought 
to return home once every year or two to freshen his 
patriotism. 


VOLUNTEER AND REGULAR 


N these stirring days, when the voice of the militarist 

is heard in the land, and we are solemnly warned that 
only a great standing army can save us from invasion, 
it is refreshing to turn back to the “Reminiscences of 
Carl Schurz” and read that great hyphenated citizen’s 
opinion of the American volunteer soldier. 

Says Mr. Schurz in volume III, page 121: 


Some years later, when I visited Germany again and met 
the Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, as well as several generals 
of the Prussian army who had studied the history of our 
Civil War, they plied me with questions about the organi- 
zation, the spirit, and the efficiency of our volunteer army. 
What I told them was substantially what I have put into 
these pages. It amused them immensely, but, accustomed 
as they were to judge everything by the high standard of 
professional instruction and discipline of the Prussian army, 
they seemed unable to understand how an army like ours 
could fight. How would it cope with any of the regular 
armies of European powers — against it on anything 
like equal terms in point of numbers? 

They listened to me with a polite smile when I exprest 
the opinion that no country had human material superior 
to ours as regards physical development, intelligence, and 
martial spirit; that in the long run our volunteers could 
outmarch any European troops, and surpass them in the 
endurance of any sort of fatigue; that our volunteers, with 
incredible skill and rapidity, would build roads, and extem- 
porize serviceable railway bridges and viaducts, with noth- 
ing but nails and tools, such as axes and saws and hammers 
and picks and shovels, and pine trees near at hand, and a 
clever engineer to guide them—I had seen them do it— 
and that they would construct temporary entrenchments and 
defenses almost without tools—I had seen them do that, 
too, many times—and that, in my opinion, they would, in a 
conflict with a European army, perhaps at the beginning 
of a campaign suffer some reverses by the superiority of 
European drill and discipline, but soon become acquainted 
with the tactics of their adversaries, and prove decidedly 
superior in the long run, especially if the contest were to 
be fought out on American soil. . . . 

Here is the secret of it, which the European mind, un- 
acquainted with the genius of this country, finds it difficult 
to understand: Owing to the educational power of free 
institutions, many things are accomplished in America 
without much drill and discipline, for which in Europe very 
much drill and discipline is required. 

As to the bravery of the American soldier, Northern as 
well as Southern, volunteer as well as regular, there can 
hardly be two opinions. He will not suffer, but rather 
profit, by any comparison with any other. In his courage 


there is a peculiar element of national pride. But I must 
confess that my war experience has destroyed some youth- 
ful han ag as to the romantic aspect of bravery or heroism 
in tle. 


Mr. Schurz knew what he was talking about. He re- 
ceived his military training in the German army and 
then, after he emigrated to the United States, enlisted 
as a volunteer in our Northern army. We need only add 
that the American volunteer is generally supposed to 
have given a pretty good account of himself in every war 
in which the United States has been engaged. At least 
such is the popular impression. 

But lest it be claimed that modern warfare has now 
so changed conditions that no volunteer army can hope 
to cope with the technically trained, highly seasoned 
regulars of a modern militaristic state, we venture to 
point to the Canadians, whose volunteer army has stood 
stedfast without fear or faltering against the most ex- 
cellently trained army the world has ever seen. The 
Canadian volunteer today fears no man on earth. Would 
his American cousin prove a whit less valiant fighter in 
the trenches? 


THE GOAL OF HOUSEHOLD EFFICIENCY 


HAT is the ultimate end and aim of the move- 

ment for household efficiency? Is it to make the 
home a better place to live in or an easier place to get 
away from? 

On another page we print the first of a series of four 
articles by Martha Bensley Bruere on different phases 
of this interesting question. Mrs. Bruere sums up her 
subject in the phrase, “The Habits of Women Under 
Domestication,” and presents her thesis something in 
this form: 

Most teachers in domestic science and most people 
who speak and write on the subject of household effi- 
ciency take the attitude that the result of increased 
efficiency in housekeeping will be to reduce the cost of 
living, to make domesticity more satisfying to women, 
and to keep the home the center of community life. None 
of these things will inevitably follow. The real object of 
increasing home efficiency is to get rid of housework— 
to transform as much as possible of it into community 
work, and to boil down the rest to an irreducible mini- 
mum, so that women may have a chance to do some of 
the other things, from regulating the gas supply to su- 
pervising the schools, that need to be done in a country 
that is trying to become a democracy. For no interest in 
clubs, sports or society, no suffrage agitation or feminist 
propaganda will so effectually undomesticate and social- 
ize women as the simple expedient of cutting the cable 
of household drudgery that has hitherto tied them to the 
house. Every new apparatus for house cleaning, every 
satisfactory prepared food, every laundry which washes 
the clothes as well as “Maggie” at the wash tub, every 
invention from the electric egg-beater to the machine to 
darn stockings is a direct step toward women’s political, 
social and industrial enfranchisement for a larger use- 
fulness. 

This point of view has something a little startling 
about it. But that should be no reason for assuming it 
to be unsound—nor, for that matter, for assuming it to 
be sound, Many of the readers of The Independent will 
doubtless have ideas of their own on this point. We shall 
be glad to welcome expressions of any opinions that they 
may have on the subject as the series progresses. 
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aes Our Government 

Villa a So has _ sent into 

Mexico about 
5000 soldiers of the regular army. This 
force is ordered to capture General 
Francisco Villa, dead or alive, and to 
punish or disperse the bandits whom 
he has been leading. Mexico has been 
invaded in this way because of Villa’s 
invasion of the United States and his 
attack upon the people of the town of 
Columbus in New Mexico. In the dark, 
at half past four in the morning, on 
the 9th, Villa, at the head of 1500 of 
his men, suddenly attacked Columbus 
and the camp there of three troops of 
cavalry. Their conduct was that of 
assassins who showed no mercy. Resi- 
dents were murdered at the doors of 
their houses. The landlord of a hotel 
was dragged from a sick bed and put 
to death. The torch had been applied 
to his hotel, and his body was thrown 
into the flames, to be consumed. A drug- 
gist was killed in his store. The hus- 
band of a guest in the hotel was torn 
from the arms of his wife, who was 
striving to save him, and murdered 
five minutes later. He was a delegate 
to the State Sunday School Convention. 
One of the victims was Dr. Hart, an 
Inspector of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Eight civilians were killed, and nine 
soldiers of our army. Many buildings 
were burned. But when the Mexicans 
withdrew, after a stay of two hours, 
they left the bodies of twenty-seven of 
their men in the streets. One of these 
was the body of Pablo Lopez, second in 
command to Villa, and the leader of 
the bandits who murdered nineteen 
Americans at Santa Ysobel. Colonel 


Slocum, commander of the American 
cavalrymen, had his revolver shot from 
his hand. 

When the bandits withdrew from Co- 
lumbus they were pursued by 250 
cavalrymen, who followed them for five 
miles on Mexican soil. There was more 
fighting, and it is reported that not 
less than forty of the Villistas were 
killed, altho the cavalry lost only one 
man. The bodies of fifty-seven Mexi- 
cans have been buried or burned, this 
number including the twenty-seven 
found in Columbus. At 10 o’clock in the 
morning the pursuing cavalry returned. 

It is now known that Villa had spies 
in Columbus on the 7th. They located 
the cavalry camp and reported the num- 
ber of soldiers in it. When the attack 
was made, Villa cut the telegraph and 
telephone wires, and no warning could 
be given to other American soldiers 
along the border. He had misled the 
American authorities by a telegram, on 
the 8th, saying that he was at Nogales 
ranch, forty-four miles south of Co- 
lumbus, and by causing the publication 
of reports that he was seeking a con- 
ference with officers of our army. Just 
before the attack, however, he had 
looted the ranch of an American land 
company at Palomas, killed four Amer- 
icans there and burned their bodies. 
And he brought with him to Columbus, 
where she was set free, the widow of a 
murdered American. She had been a 
prisoner for nine days. Villa asserted, 
she says, that if possible he would kill 
all the Americans, men, women and 
children, and that he would have the 
aid of Japan and Germany. In addition 
to the 1500 men whom he led to Co- 
lumbus he had about 1000 whom he had 
left a few miles south of the boundary. 
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THE WAR AREA IN MEXICO 
Villa raided Columbus, New Mexico, from Boca Grande. The border patrol of the United States 
Army stretches along the entire frontier from the Gulf of Mexico to the Colorado River. The 
country south of the Mexican border here is almost entirely mountainous and arid 
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The news excited much 
indignation in Wash- 
ington, where the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet at once began to 
plan the course our Government would 
take. It was the first day of Mr. Baker's: 
service as Secretary of War. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Wilson promptly in- 
formed Senor Arredondo, Carranza’s 
Ambassador, that our army would be 
used in Mexico for the capture of Villa, 
with or without Carranza’s consent. 
Arredondo replied, it is said, that he 


Our Punitive 
Expedition 


would advise Carranza not to object or - 


interfere. It was thought that at least 
5000 men would be required. At Co- 
lumbus there were only 350. Scattered 
along the border were 19,000. On the 
10th it was decided that a punitive ex- 
pedition should go into Mexico at once. 
General Funston, who captured Agui- 
naldo in the Philippines, was to be in 
command, with full responsibility and 
a free hand, but the leader in the field 
was to be General John J. Pershing, 
another officer who has served in the 
Philippines. The sole object of the 
movement was, of course, to be the 
capture of Villa and his forces, As Gen- 
eral Funston has asked that publicity 
be avoided, the official statements have 
been brief. The first official announce- 
ment, on the 10th, was as follows: 

An adequate force will be sent at once 
in pursuit of Villa, with the single object 
of capturing him and putting a stop to his 
forays. This can and will be done in en- 
tirely friendly aid of the constituted au- 
thorities in Mexico, and with scrupulous 
respect for the sovereignty of that re- 
public. 

General Funston said that day in a 
message that unless Villa should be re- 
lentlessly pursued and his forces scat- 
tered he would continue his raids. As 
Carranza’s troops were accomplishing 
nothing, but were guilty of apathy and 
gross inefficiency, it would be unwise 
to fritter away the whole available 
American force by guarding towns, 
ranches and railroads, because Villa 
could strike with 3000 men at any 
point on the border. On the 11th, Sec- 
retary Baker said that General Fun- 
ston was free to move his expeditionary 
force across the border at any time, and 
to use it at his own discretion. As soon 
as the crossing had been made, this fact 
would be given to the public. In the 
absence of official information it was 
understood that there would be three 
columns, one starting from El Paso, one 
from Agua Prieta, and one from some 
western point, and that the three were 
to converge. Carranza has sent 1200 
men to Palomas, and Calles, his Gov- 
ernor of Sonora, has promised to guard 
passes westward which Villa might de- 
sire to use. The 400 Mormon colonists 
at Casas Grandes have been in danger. 
Villa intended to attack them, and a 
part of his force was recently only 30 
miles from the place. 

Carranza sent to Secretary Lansing, 
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on the 10th, a long message in which he 
expresses regret for the “lamentable 
incident” at Columbus, and says it was 
similar to the attacks made by our In- 
dians about the year 1880, and at later 
dates, upon the Mexican people in 
Sonora and Chihuahua, when many 
murders were committed. As there were 
agreements then permitting the armed 
forces of either country to cross into 
the territory of the other, he asks that 
his forces be allowed to cross in pur- 
suit of Villa, “acknowledging due re- 
ciprocity in regard to American forces 
crossing into Mexican territory.” 

Our Congress supports the President 
in his course. At meetings of the House 
Committee approval has been exprest. 
Mr. Mott, Republican, introduced a 
resolution declaring that the President 
was justified in the proposed use of 
armed forces. In the Senate Committee 
there was informal approval. It was 
held that the consent of Congress was 
not needed, as war was not involved. 
Senator Fall introduced a resolution 
authorizing the use of our armed forces 
in Mexico and calling for 500,000 vol- 
unteers. One from Senator McCumber 
says that Mexico has no Government 
capable of punishing Villa, and that the 
force sent after Villa by us should be 
large enough to overcome opposition 
“from any source.” 


Wages and Asa result of the confer- 
Strikes ences in New York be- 
- tween the miners and 
their employees, the bituminous miners, 
nearly 300,000 in number, have ob- 
tained nearly all they demanded. An 
agreement has been signed which goes 
into effect on April 1 and will be in 























GET VILLA—DEAD OR ALIVE 


force for two years. It gives a wage 
increase of from 5 to 13% per cent, 
and this will add $8,000,000 to the an- 
nual cost of production. A price in- 
crease of 12 cents a ton will be re- 
quired, it is said. The wage increase 
for miners ranges from 18 to 28 cents 
a day, and the addition for day la- 
borers is from 10 to 16 cents. A settle- 
ment for the anthracite miners has not 
been reached. They ask for an increase 
of twenty per cent, an eight-hour day, 
and recognition of the union. Their 
employers say that compliance with the 
demands would increase the annual 
cost of production by $23,000,000. More 
than eighty per cent of the 400,000 
members of the four railroad unions 
have voted for the demands which are 
soon to be laid before all the compa- 
nies, and which, the companies say, 
call for an addition of $100,000,000 to 
the annual expenditures. Already the 
telegraphers and trackmen of two roads 
are on strike. 

There was news, last week, of many 
strikes. In Buffalo more than twenty 
factories are affected by a strike of 
7500 machinists, who ask for an eight- 
hour day, with time and a half for over- 
time and a minimum of 40 cents an 
hour. Higher wages are demanded by 
5000 strikers at the Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire quarries. In Baltimore, 
7000 strikers from the garment mak- 
ers’ factories took part in a riot, and 
116, several women among them, were 
arrested. There were arrests also in 
Shelton, Connecticut, where girl strik- 
ers from a corset factory attacked with 
eggs and pepper the girls who remained 
at work. About 2000 men employed in 
three or four factories at Passaic, N. 


Pease in Newark (N. J.) Evening News 








GO GET "EM 


J., are out for an increase of 20 or 25 
per cent. At the fertilizer works in 
Roosevelt, N. J., where two men were 
killed in a strike last year, 900 are out, 
demanding an increase of 18 cents a 
day. At Washington the street cars 
were tied up for two days by a strike 
of 1200 of the 1500 employees. Service 
was resumed after an agreement to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitrators had been 
reached. The men demand an increase 
from 22% to 30 cents an hour and 
other changes. 

Hired gunmen have been used in the 
garment workers’ strike at New York. 
Three men arrested for attacking 
guards stationed in front of one fac- 
tory to protect girls remaining at work 
confest that they had been employed by 
a representative of the union to shoot 
the guards. The price was to be $100 
for each guard shot. They had wound- 
ed one, named Benjamin Weinstein. 
These strikers ask for a week of fifty 
hours, with a wage increase ranging 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

All the employees of the hand win- 
dow glass factories (six states are af- 
fected) are to have a wage increase of 
7% per cent. In East St. Louis, 5000 
men employed by the Armour and other 
packing companies get an increase of 
$3000 a week. The pay of 5000 men at 
the Cramp shipyards, where there is 
work for two years on hand, has been 
increased by 10 per cent. Representa- 
tives of the canning factories in the 
State of New York ask the State’s In- 
dustrial Commission to exempt them 
during the canning season from the 
requirements of the laws regulating 
hours of work for women and children. 
They call for a limit of twelve hours. 
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President Gompers, of the Federation 
of Labor, has been urging the public 
school teachers in New York City to 
form a union and affiliate with the na- 
tional organization. 


After the tabling of the 
Gore resolution in the 
Senate, action in the 
House upon the McLemore resolution, 
warning. Americans not to take passage 
on the ships of the belligerent nations, 
was delayed until the 7th. The Rules 
Committee proposed that there should 
be debate for an hour and a half on 
its reported plan, and for four hours 
on the motion to table. There had been 
some misgivings as to the result, but 
the first test, a vote of 256 to 160 in 
favor of ordering the previous ques- 
tion, reassured the supporters of the 
President. On the adoption of the rule 
or plan the vote was 271 to 1388, and 
after a debate in which the speeches 
were short the McLemore warning reso- 
lution was tabled by a vote of 276 to 
142. In the affirmative were 182 Demo- 
crats and 93 Republicans, and on the 
other side 33 Democrats and 102 Re- 
publicans were counted. The record 
was quite emphatic against any inter- 
ference with the President’s treatment 
of the issue involved, and it is not ex- 
pected that the question will be raised 
again. 

A day or two earlier a collection 
of letters and reports had been pub- 
lished which tended to show that the 
German-American Alliance had been 
interested in a lobby at Washington, 
éngaged in suggesting the introduction 
of such resolutions and in promoting 
the adoption of them. 

Representative Page, of North Caro- 
lina, a brother of the Ambassador to 


The Warning 
Resolutions 


Great Britain, has given notice that he 
will retire at the end of his present 
term because he cannot support the 
President’s foreign policy. His con- 
science would not permit him to vote 
against a resolution of warning, and he 
thinks all semblance of neutrality here 
was destroyed when our Government 
failed to express disapproval of the 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French loan. For 
similar reasons, and because he opposes 
the defense or preparedness program, 
Representative Kitchin, Democratic 
floor leader, it is said, will retire. An- 
other Democrat, Representative Sher- 
wood, of Ohio, will go because he is at 
variance with the President as to a 
warning and also concerning the de- 
fense bills. 

In the Senate, Mr. McCumber, Re- 
publican, withdrew his resolution of 
warning, which resembled Mr. Gore’s, 
saying he thought Americans had been 
warned effectively and that it might 
embarrass the President in his negotia- 
tions. Senator Vardaman, in a speech, 
defended the Gore resolution, attacked 
the manufacturers of munitions and 
said the press advocates of prepared- 
ness were patriots for pelf. Senator 
Stone said he had had a frank talk with 
the President, whose supreme wish was 
to avoid the calamity of war. 

The nominations of Newton D. 
Baker, to be Secretary of War; David 
R. Francis, to be Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, and Joseph H. Shea, of Indiana, to 
be Ambassador to Chile, have been con- 
firmed. Mr. Baker, a lawyer, formerly 
Mayor of Cleveland, was a supporter 
and assistant of the late Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson, and has not been regarded 
as an advocate of the defense program. 
Mr. Francis was a member of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Cabinet. 


In Youngstown, Ohio, a 


Trust Cases grand jury has indicted 
the United Steel Cor- 
poration, the Republican Iron and 


Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, two other steel com- 
panies, and Judge E. H. Gary, chair- 
man of the Steel Corporation’s board, 
for conspiracy, in violation of Ohio’s 
Anti-Trust law, to fix the rate of wages 
in the steel industry. The indictment 
follows an investigation concerning the 
strike riots at East Youngstown in Jan- 
uary, when several persons were killed 
and $1,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed. It appears that the conspir- 
acy, if there was one, was for the pur- 
pose of increasing wages, for the com- 
plaint is based upon the fact that an 
announced increase of 10 per cent by 
the Corporation was followed within 
two days by a similar increase at the 
works of the other five accused com- 
panies. The county prosecutor says 
Judge Gary was indicted because he is 
the dictator of the steel industry. Judge 
Gary says the indictment is an outrage, 
and that there are no facts to justify it. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
appealed from the decision of the Fed- 
eral District Court, which held that the 
company is an illegal monopoly and 
ordered the dissolution of it. The com- 
pany is willing to discontinue certain 
trade practises as to which complaint 
was made, but will oppose dissolution. 
Probably a year will elapse before the 
appeal can be taken up at Washington. 

In an interesting decision announced 


at Baltimore by Judge Rose, of 
the United States District Court, 
in the suit of the Government, 


under the Anti-Trust law, for dissolu- 
tion of the American Can Company, it 
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IN COMMAND AT COLUMBUS 
Colonel Herbert J. Slocum was commanding the 
Thirteenth United States Cavalry at Columbus, 
New Mexico, when Villa took that town by sur- 
prize on the morning of March 9. As he ran out 
of his house at the first alarm the Mexicans 
were already so close that his revolver was shot 
from his hand. Colonel Slocum is a nephew of 
Mrs. Russell Sage. Up to 1914 he had been in 
Cuba, where he organized the Rurales for the 

Cuban Government 


is held that, altho the company had its 
origin in unlawful acts and thereby ac- 
quired power which may be harmful, it 
has for some time past “used that 
power on the whole rather for weal 
than for wo.” It is impossible, Judge 
Rose says, to put things back, in this 
industry, where they were in 1901, and 
probably highly undesirable if it were 
possible. The company’s power is great, 
but it is limited by a large volume of 
actual competition. Those in the trade 
do not complain and do not want a dis- 
solution. It is “doubtful whether dis- 
solution would profit any one.” 

Judge Rose is “frankly reluctant to 
destroy so finely adjusted an indus- 
trial machine.” The situation which ex- 
isted before the company or combina- 
tion was formed cannot be restored. 
The Government, he continues, fears 
that the company “will hereafter, to 
the public prejudice, dangerously use 
the strength which ‘it gained by its 
original law-breaking.” Therefore he 
decided to retain the bill of complaint, 
without ordering a dissolution, but re- 
serving the right to do this if hereafter 
it shall appear that the company’s 
power is being used to the injury of the 
public, or has given the company so 
great control over the industry as to 
make dissolution expedient. This is the 
first decision of its kind in the record 
of cases under the Anti-Trust law. 


At half past three on 
the afternoon of 
March 9, Germany 
declared war upon Portugal. Virtually, 
however, the two countries have been 
in a state of war since February 23, 


The Thirteenth 
Belligerent 


when the Portuguese Government, at 
the request of England, seized all of 
the German ships in Portuguese waters. 
There were thirty-six German steamers 
at Lisbon and eight at St. Vincent, 
Cape Verde Islands, thus appropriated. 
The German Government protested 
against this as an illegal and unfriend- 
ly act and called attention to other 
violations of neutrality such as the use 
of Portuguese ports by British war- 
ships, the permission granted to British 
troops to cross the colony of Mozam- 
bique in order to attack German East 
Africa, the fighting on the frontier of 
Angola and German Southwest Africa, 
and the employment of Madeira as a 
naval base by the British. 

The position of Portugal has indeed 
been anomalous, for she was virtually 
allied with Great Britain when the war 
broke out and under treaty obligations 
to supply 10,000 troops at any time 
they were requested. This alliance and 
obligation were confirmed by the Portu- 
guese Parliament in August, 1914, but 
no hostilities have taken place except 
in the African colonies and that soon 
ceased. 

By the seizure of the German ship- 
ping Portugal multiplies her merchant 
marine by three and will be able to re- 
lieve the embarrassment which the in- 
terruption of Portuguese commerce has 
caused the country. The German ships 
may also be used for the transportation 
of British troops, and in many other 
ways the participation of Portugal in 
the war will be of great advantage to 
Great Britain apart from the army, 
which on a peace footing numbers 32,- 
000; on a war footing 183,000. The 
value of these troops is questionable, 
but they could, no doubt, be made use- 
ful either in France or in the conquest 
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AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 
David R. Francis, who has been Mayor of St. 
Louis, Governor of Missouri, and Secretary of 
the Interior under President Cleveland. He is a 
grain merchant of St. Louis 

















THE DEAN OF DRAMATIC CRITICS 


In honor of William Winter, who is eighty this 
year, a great number of distinguished men and 
women—the President and ex-Presidents of the 
nation, publicists and artists in all fields—asked 
his permission to give a testimonial performance 
at the Century Theater in New York on March 
14, Mr. Winter is a poet, author, dramatic critic 
and editor, and has been a regular contributor 


to magazines and newspapers since 1852. From 


1865 to 1909 he was dramatic critic for the New 
York Tribune, and it is as a loving exponent of 
the finest standards of dramatic art, and a 
strong force for the maintenance of the dignity 
and purity of the stage, that he commands such 
widespread loyalty and affection 


of German East Africa, which General 
Smuts is now undertaking. 

This brings the number of nations 
formally taking part in the war up to 
thirteen, Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Montenegro, 
Japan and Portugal on one side and 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey 
and Bulgaria on the other. Besides 
these the war has extended into the ter- 
ritories of five other countries, Luxem- 
burg, Albania, Greece, Persia and 
China. 


The most spectacu- 
lar and quite possi- 
bly the most impor- 
tant campaign at present is the Rus- 
sian invasion of Turkey from the 
Caucasus. Since the loss of Erzerum 
the Turks have offered no resistance to 
the Russian troops who are moving 
north, west and south from that city. 
On the Black Sea coast, north of 
Erzerum, the Russians have landed 
forces which are marching westward to 
take the city of Trebizond, the princi- 
pal city on the south coast of the Black 
Sea. They have already reached Rize, 
the nearest town to Trebizond and only 
forty miles away. 

South of Erzerum the Russians have 
possession of all shores of Lake Van 
and by the capture of Bitlis, a fortified 
town twenty miles west of the lake, 
they have.come. within less than fifty 
miles from the Tigris. Whether from 
this point they will go down the river 
to Mosul or up the river to Diarbekr 


Russian Conquest 
of Armenia 
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remains to be seen. If they go down- 
stream they may be able to reach 
Bagdad and make connections with the 
British, who for more than a year have 
been trying to force their way up the 


Tigris to Bagdad. The advance detach-. 


ment of the British army under Gen- 
eral Townshend has been since last No- 
vember besieged at Kut-el-Amara, over 
a hundred miles below, but now it is 
announced that the relief expedition 
under General Aylmer, which started 
the first of the year, has got within 
seven miles of Kut. Between the two 
British forces the Turks are occupying 
a fortified position, but this barrier 
may soon be broken down and then the 
combined forces may resume their ad- 
vance on Bagdad. This time the Otto- 
man opposition will probably not be so 
strong as it was last fall because the 
Russians from Erzerum are threaten- 
ing and may even have interrupted the 
line of communication with Constanti- 
nople. 

The Russian advance has _ also 
checked any plans which may have been 
made at Constantinople for an attack 
upon Suez. If the Russians can go on 
twice as far as they have already gone 
they will reach Aleppo, which is the 
railroad junction for the line that runs 
east toward Bagdad and the one that 
runs south toward Jerusalem and 
Egypt. From Aleppo to the Gulf of 
Alexandretta is only about fifty miles 
farther and the French and British 


warships in the Mediterranean could 
land troops in Alexandretta at any 
time, to make connection with the Rus- 
sian forces coming overland from the 
Caucasus. 

This would cut the Ottoman empire 
in two and leave the three powers 
free to divide up Turkey and Persia 
to suit themselves. It has long 
been surmized that whenever the time 
came for a partition of these regions 
that Great Britain was to get Egypt, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia and_ southern 
Persia, Russia was to get northern 
Persia and Armenia with a southern 
port at Alexandretta, if not Constanti- 
nople, and France was to get Syria. 
These territories are now rapidly pass- 
ing into the possession of the Powers 
to which they are supposed to have 
been allotted. 


The attack on Verdun 
began with an advance 
of the German center 
directly north of the town. That was 
carried as far as Fort Douaumont, tive 
miles from Verdun. This was followed 
by a swing of the left which brought 
the German line up Fort Vaux, five 
miles to the east. The third movement 
is the advance of the right wing on the 
west bank of the Meuse River. If this 
meets with equal success the Germans 
will have Verdun closely encircled on 
three sides and every part of it will be 
under fire as soon as they get their big 


The Assault on 
Fort Vaux 
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THE LOOKOUT—WATCHING THE ITALIANS IN THE VALLEY FROM AN AUSTRIAN 
OUTPOST 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 6—Germans take Forges, west 
of Meuse. Russians advance twenty- 
seven miles beyond Kermanshah, 
Persia. 

March 7—Germans attack Vaux and 
takes Fresnes and Regnéville, near 
Verdun. Admiralty announces that 
British navy is stronger by 1,000,- 
000 tons than before the war. 

March S—French regain Bois des 
Corbeaux. Austrians closing in on 
Avlona, Albania. 


March 9—War declared between 
Portugal and Germany. Norwegian 
bark “Silicas” with seven Ameri- 
cans on board torpedoed without 
warning. 

March 10—Russians land at Rize, 
forty miles east of Trebizond. Ger- 
mans take French lines near 
Rheims. 

March 11—Germans gain trenches on 
Dead Man’s Hill. Portuguese cabi- 
net resigns. 


March 12—Russians reach Karind, 
Persia, 110 miles from Bagdad. 
Italians resume bombardment of 
Goérz. 























guns established on these new posi- 
tions. When this is done the eventual 
reduction of the fortress would be in- 
evitable, provided, of course, that the 
French do not launch a serious counter- 
offensive and that the Germans do not 
run short of men and ammunition be- 
fore accomplishing their purpose. 

As to this question of how long the 
Germans can afford to keep up an of- 
fensive on such a gigantic scale there is 
room for wide difference of opinion. 
From the Allies side we hear that the 
Germans are every day suffering enor- 
mous losses, that they have already 
used up two-thirds of the 300,000 men 
engaged, and that their assaults are 
growing constantly weaker. For in- 
stance this is the way the correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail reports his 
observations of the new battle at 
Vaux: 

Not since the battle of Verdun began 
have the German losses been so terrible 
as in yesterday’s fighting. Whole brigades 
which went into action against Douau- 
mont, Vaux village and Vaux fort were 
practically wiped out of existence and most 


,of the German units engaged lost two- 


thirds of their strength. 

They suffered heavily, as always, in 
fighting the French infantryman, marvel- 
ous with the bayonet, and the Zouaves, 
Turcos and Senegalese, who figured promi- 
nently in yesterday’s engagement, like 
demons let loose, as they drove their 
bayonets home with an overarm plunging 
stroke. Unlike British and French infan- 
trymen, who usually thrust upwards, the 
French African troops raise their rifles 
above their heads, and with the whole 
weight of the body bring it down with a 
thrust which sends the bayonet thru the 
opponent. The Germans suffered even more 
cruelly from the French artillery and ma- 
chine guns. 

On Wednesday the Germans gained a 
footing for less than an hour in the streets 
of Vaux, but they could not withstand the 
cyclonic rush with which the French 
counter attacked, and when the latter 
paused for breath the German dead and 
dying lay in heaps where they had fallen. 
Another fruitless German attack was led 
against the trenches lining Hill 600, on 
which Vaux fort stands. Here the Germans 
met with even less success, for they never 
reached the trenches, but were mown down 
almost to a man. 
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THE DEFENDER OF VERDUN 
General Petain, called on two hours’ notice to 
take command at the threatened fortress. He 
was an obscure officer before the war, but proved 
his fitness in the fighting at Charleroi and has 

won rapid promotion 


On the other hand unofficial reports 
from Berlin claim that the German 
losses at Verdun amount to “only a 
few thousand.” According to the Brit- 
ish version, the Brandenburgers, who 
stormed Fort Douaumont, lost 40,000 
of their number, but the official casual- 
ty list gives the loss as only 202 of 
whom fifty were killed. 

There is also a great discrepancy be- 
tween the accounts of the early opera- 
tions at Vaux. The German headquar- 
ters reported with unusual definiteness 
that 


in the Woevre district the village and 
armored fort of Vaux, with numerous ad- 
joining fortified positions, were captured 
in a glorious night attack, after thoro artil- 
lery preparation, by the Posen reserve regi- 
ments Nos. 6 and 19, under the leadership 
of the commander of the Ninth Reserve 
Division of infantry, General von Guretsky 
Cornitz. 





It was categorically denied by the 
French Foreign Office that the Ger- 
mans had captured the village or had 
even attacked the fort at that time. But 
it is now acknowledged by the French 
that the Germans have possession of 
the village and also the slope of the 
fort. 

Other forts on the same ridge as 
Vaux, such as Moulainville, Tavannes, 
and Eix, have been bombarded, and 
further south the village of Fresnes 
has been taken by the Germans, 


The fighting on the 
The Battle of western side of the 
Crows’ Wood Meuse is very different 
and perhaps even more important than 
that on the eastern, for a sufficient ad- 
vance here would cut off Verdun, which 
so far is kept in communication with 
Paris by railroad trains and a double 
stream of automobiles. As will be seen 
from the map the river pursues a very 
winding course below Verdun. In one 
of its westward loops is the village of 
Champneuville, which the Germans 
took last week. Just below this the 
Meuse makes a curve to the east 
around the villages of Forges and 
Regnéville, which the Germans have 
taken this week. 

But to go farther was no easy mat- 
ter for the way was barred by two 
strongly fortified hights, Céte de 1’Oie 


and Le Mort Homme, or, to put them 
into English, Goose Ridge and Dead 
Man’s Hill. Both are over eight hundred 
feet high and dominate tke plain and 
ravines across which the Germans had 
to advance. They stand about two miles 
apart and the lower hills between are 
covered with timber known as the Bois 
des Corbeaux or Crows’ Wood. Barbed 
wire stretched from tree to tree had 
made of it a veritable crow’s-nest en- 
tanglement and concealed batteries 
covered all approaches. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, 
the Germans succeeded in penetrating 
Crows’ Wood and by Tuesday night 
held virtually the whole of it and were 
beginning to ascend the slop of Goose 
Ridge. But the French drove them out 
by raking the woods with their 75’s and 
then charging with infantry. Later the 
Germans again gained the wood and 
now threaten the French line south of 
Bethincourt. 

Berlin claims the capture in the 
fighting about Verdun of 26,472 un- 
wounded prisoners, 41 heavy guns, 148 
field pieces and 232 machine guns. The 
French deny that the German gains are 
so great as this. 

The German activity is not confined 
to Verdun but extends east. Along the 
Aisne River they took three-quarters 
of a mile of French trenches, part of 
which the French regained. 
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CLOSING IN ON VERDUN 
The Germans have gained ground successively on the north, the east and the west of the fortress 
and now are within five miles of the town at several points. During the past week they have 
taken Fresnes and demolished the fort of Vaux on the east, while on the western side they 
have penetrated the wood that lies between the two hills of Céte de l’Oie and Le Mort Homme. 
This attack from the west was the last to develop and shows the Germans attempting to complete 
their semi-circle of siege guns. The shaded area shows the ground now held by the Germans. The 
solid line is their position before the recent attack; the dotted line is their present front 
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I have always been a peace advocate. I be- 
lieve in peace and tn the proper enforcement 
of the laws of peace—by force, if necessary 





NEWTON D. BAKER 


SECRETARY OF WAR 
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BAKER: TRAINED ADMINISTRATOR 


COMMISSIONER 


EW men in public life more 
F comices refute the opinion 

commonly held that democracy 
involves the commonplace and will 
not tolerate the expert trained official 
than Newton D. Baker, the new ap- 
pointee to the portfolio of war. For 
few men in America are more thoro- 
ly prepared for public life, and few 
men have had a longer, more pro- 
gressive and more fruitful career, 
measured by achievement, than the 
most recently appointed member of 
President Wilson’s Cabinet. Prob- 
ably the increasing number of 
trained men who are finding their 
way into municipal, state and Fed- 
eral service is the best evidence of 
the changing character of our poli- 
tics 

Mr. Baker has been in the public 
service almost continuously since his 
graduation from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1892, where he took his 
Bachelor degree, and Washington 
and Lee, where he completed his law 
studies. Trained for the law and 
really interested in the profession, 
he has been called from it repeatedly 
from the moment he returned to his 
native town of Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, down to the present. He 
was first appointed private secretary 
for Postmaster-General Wilson, the 
author of the Wilson Tariff Bill. 
Leaving that position, he was in- 
duced to go to Cleveland, Ohio, as a 
larger field for professional work. 
Almost immediately after arriving 
there he was appointed assistant so- 
licitor in the City Law Department, 
and upon the election of Tom L. 
Johnson as Mayor in 1901 he was 
appointed city solicitor. This posi- 
tion he filled for eight years. It was 
an experience that would train any 
man in the most difficult legal prob- 
lems, in the most complex adminis- 
trative difficulties, for these were 
years of strenuous city building in 
Cleveland, in which the old traditions 
of spoils politics and corrupt control 
by public service corporations were 
being shattered, and the foundations 
of a new type of city government 
were being laid. 

Mr. Baker was not only the city 
solicitor, he was the close confidential 
adviser of Mayor Johnson in his 
struggle to free the city from the 
public utility interests controlled by 
Hanna and other politicians. The 
street railway franchises were expir- 
ing. The companies desired their re- 
newal. They refused to grant satis- 
factory terms. Mayor Johnson in- 
sisted that his experience had dem- 
onstrated that three cents was a rea- 
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sonable charge for carrying passen- 
gers. And this was his rallying po- 
litical cry. The issue was as to 
whether Cleveland really owned its 
streets. It seems a simple one, yet all 
the intrenched privileges of the state 
were bent on denial of this right. 
Year after year the struggle waged. 
Probably twenty elections turned 
around that issue. 

At the end of eight years of strug- 
gle the street railways finally capitu- 
lated. They were driven to accept a 
three-cent fare. This fare has con- 
tinued, with only occasional inter- 
ruptions when it has been necessary 
to add one cent for a transfer to tide 
over periods of hard times which 
were reflected in the companies’ 
earnings. Thru this reduction in 
fares the car riders .of Cleveland 
have been saved from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 every year. 

On the death of Mayor Johnson, 
Mr. Baker was recognized as his 
logical successor. He was elected 
mayor by a majority of 15,000, a 
large part of his support coming 
from districts which had been most 
antagonistic to Mayor Johnson and 
his program. The program of mu- 
nicipal ownership had been freed 
from many obstacles, and Mayor 
Baker was first elected on an issue 
of municipal ownership of the elec- 
tric lighting plant. A $2,000,000 
plant was approved by the voters. It 
was subsequently erected. Electric 
lighting rates were immediately re- 
duced to a maximum of three cents 
and a minimum of one-half cent per 
kilowatt hour. Even on these charges 
the municipal plant has proven a 
great success; it has not only earned 
all operating and fixed charges, but 
a substantial surplus as well. 

These dominating issues being out 
of the way, Mayor Baker turned to 
other lines of municipal activity. Un- 
der the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion the cities of Ohio were author- 
ized to draft their own charters. A 
charter commission was appointed of 
fifteen men. It was a really repre- 
sentative and distinguished commis- 
sion. It sat for several months, and 
finally reported back a model demo- 
cratic charter, which was _ subse- 
quently approved by the people. Un- 
der this charter Mr. Baker was 
elected mayor for a second term, 
which expired January 1, 1916. 

During the years of his adminis- 
tration Cleveland took rank as prob- 
ably the best governed city in Amer- 
ica. A splendid project of grouping 
all the public buildings was adopted. 
Similar plans were carried thru in 
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the surrounding territory, so that 
Cleveland has now provided wonder- 
ful suburban developments capable of 
accommodating probably half a mil- 
lion people. Other great projects were 
the completion of the water works 
system, the building of splendid 
bridges over the Cuyahoga River, the 
completion of the park system, and 
negotiations for the acquisition of a 
large part of its lake front to be used 
for municipal docks and terminals. 

This is but indicative of the big 
visioned development which it has 
fallen to Mr. Baker’s lot to carry 
thru. It has trained him in the han- 
dling of big projects; it has familiar- 
ized him with men and methods, and 
the interests which menace the nation 
no less than the city and the state. 
It has been a training involving just 
such large administrative and legis- 
lative measures as the administra- 
tion of the portfolio of war presents. 

At the expiration of his second 
term as mayor, Mr. Baker declined 
to be a candidate for reélection. He 
desired to return to the law. He is 
recognized as a great orator and he 
is an orator of the scholarly type. At 
the Baltimore convention which 
placed Mr. Wilson in nomination he 
delivered an address recognized as 
one of the most brilliant of the con- 
vention, and his activities on behalf. 
of Mr. Wilson contributed greatly to 
his nomination. 

Mr. Baker is one of the few men in 
politics who keeps all of his aca- 
dernic enthusiasms alive. He is a con- 
stant reader and has a remarkable 
memory. He is interested in many 
social activities. For several years he 
was president of the Phi Gamma 
Delta Fraternity, which he joined at 
Johns Hopkins when he was a stu- 
dent under Woodrow Wilson. He has 
recently been elected national presi- 
dent of the National Consumers’ 
League. While mayor he gave a great 
deal of attention to many social ac- 
tivities for the amelioration of hous- 
ing, living and recreational condi- 
tions in the city. 

According to the press Mr. Baker, 
who at forty-four is the youngest 
member of the Cabinet, is said to 
be profoundly interested in peace. 
He has, however, exprest approval of 
the President’s preparedness pro- 
gram, and if the news accounts may 
be accepted as correct, we may~As- 
sume that he is for preparedness for 
defense and the conduct of the War 
Department as an aid to the preser- 
vation of peace, rather than an in- 
strumentality for easy war. 

Ellis Island, New York 
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WHY GIRLS SHOULD NOT BE TAUGHT 


TO DO HOUSEWORK 


BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


instruction of girls, none is 
so recklessly handed about as the ad- 
vice to teach them domestic science. 
It is the impressive Podsnappean 
wave of the educational arm in- 
tended to solve the girl as an eco- 
nomic problem. When housework re- 
quired practically all the time of 
every woman it might have been an 
adequate solution. Then female semi- 
naries and even colleges taught it as 
a matter of course, but as woman’s 
opportunities broadened it was 
dropt. Now enlarged, elaborated and 
insistent, it is being brought back 
into education from the grade 
into education under the guise of vo- 
cational training. 

Why? 

‘' Thru the mistaken idea that. we 
need more and better housekeepers! 

We do not. The more women who 
must make housework their profes- 
sion, the more backward we are in 
industrial organization and the less 
able to protect the family. What we 
do need is more and better commun- 
ity servants. So far as under the 
guise of domestic science women are 
trained for restaurant keepers, laun- 
dry supervisors, pure food experts 
-and the hundred other forms of com- 
munity service, that study justifies 
itself. But then it has become com- 
munity, not domestic science. So far 
as it trains them to be their own or 
some one else’s domestic servant it 
is not valuable, for housework is 
obsolescent. In a perfect progression 
from the mountain cabin, where the 
woman has no time for anything but 
housework, to the city apartment 
hotel, where her duties consist of 
_ checking the monthly bill, the need 
for training in domestic science 
proper is vanishing away. And even 
when a city woman chooses to “keep 
house,” her housework has reached 
a minimum which no one has yet 
presumed to call irreducible. 

It seems necessary to remind our- 
selves that we are living under a 
form of government that is trying to 
become a democracy, and that democ- 
racy implies that every adult human 
being shall put in a full time job for 
life of real work—not merely keep 
busy; and that real work is doing 
something that needs to be done. If 
a girl expects to do housework in 
her own home, under modern condi- 
tions that should not take more than 
one-fifth of her time. If she plans to 
make housework a paid profession, 


F all the inconsequent recom- 
mendations for the general 
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This article is the first of a series 
on “The Habits of Women under 
Domestication,” written for The 
Independent by Mrs. Martha Bens- 
ley Bruére, a graduate of Vassar 
College, and the author of numer- 
ous books and articles on efficiency 
for women. Among them are “Ex- 
periences of a Nursery Governess,” 
the record of Mrs. Bruére’s own 
experiments in that profession, and 
“Increasing Home’ Efficiency,” 
written with her husband, Robert 
W. Bruére. Mrs. Bruére is an 
active worker for woman suffrage 
and for socialism.—THE EDITOR. 




















then she is going into domestic serv- 
ice. It would be a great gain if the 
vociferous advocates of universal 
conscription into the ranks of house- 
workers would open their diction- 
aries, and, while holding the left 
forefinger on the definition of “edu- 
cation” as “to train for the duties 
of life,” would turn to the last 
census, which shows that nearly one- 
fifth of those who find their life duty 
in manufactures are women; that in 
places eighty per cent of the teaching 
force are women, and that vast num- 
bers of women are engaged in busi- 
ness, commerce, the professions and 
agriculture. They should also look 
up the table which shows that in the 
larger cities nearly one-fifth of the 
women who work are married. Ob- 
viously housework is no longer in- 
evitable even if one is a female and 
married and a housekeeper. It is in 
fact increasingly improbable. 

And there are other adverse rea- 
sons. When practised as a profession 
housework is the most dangerous 
trade for a woman. The Government 
investigations made by Miss Conyng- 
ton of industrial centers, the reports 
of correctional institutions, and the 
recent Chicago investigation all show 
that a larger percentage of criminal 
women come from domestic service 
than from any other occupation, in 
some places a higher percentage than 
from all other occupations combined. 


‘And in spite of seemingly high wages 


it is not profitable. I examined the 
records for two months of a great 
institution for the care of paupers— 
ninety-four per cent of the women 
admitted had been domestic servants. 
Why train girls for a dangerous 
trade where they may confidently 
contemplate a dependent old age? 
Some urge domestic science as a 
cultural study—discipline for the 
mind like higher mathematics. This 





is true of the scientific basis on 
which domestic as well as other sci- 
ence rests. But the knowledge of 
housework as commonly imparted to 
the young has about as much cul- 
tural value as speech imparted to a 
parrot. I found in a city public school 
rows of little girls putting squares 
of calico together with a fine “over 
and over” stitch to make a patchwork 
quilt. They raised the picture of my- 
self as a little girl being taught that 
same work by a mother who never 
made a patchwork quilt in her life, 
but who had been taught the method 
by my grandmother who did in her 
day produce masterpices. There have 
been some four generations of girls 
taught to make patchwork quilts 
since the world took to sleeping un- 
der blankets, and in the name of do- 
mestic science it is still going on. 
They say that patchwork is “good to 
learn on.” Learn what? If those rows 
of industrious little girls earn a liv- 
ing by sewing they will not use the 
“over and over” seam stitch nor any- 
thing more closely resembling it than 
can be produced by a power machine. 
Learning to make patchwork has 
ceased to be a training for life and 
become an experiment in archeology. 
And yet how easily the housework- 
ing child makes the glad parent.” 
“Annie can make a two egg cake 
that she learned at school—why I 
couldn’t buy better anywhere!” 
“Hazel’s been taught to make bis- 
cuits and her father’s so pleased!” 
But under questioning neither 
Annie nor Hazel showed any knowl- 
edge of how to make a cake when 
only one egg was present, or knew 
what happened when a biscuit rose. 
I asked the same questions of a girl 
who was deep in chemistry, but quite 
innocent of its domestic application. 
“Let me see what’s inside a bis- 
cuit,” she said, and got the family 
cook book. Then she looked up the 
chemical composition of baking pow- 
der, and told me. She proved also 
quite as able to make biscuits as to 
perform any other chemical experi- 
ment. Her scientific training made 
her able to cook quite incidentally. 
She was beginning on the sort of 
education which is the basis for 
housework as well as for most other 
occupations and was also getting a 
physical training for any work—an 
education which would poise her as 
lightly as a boxer on her industrial 
toes, ready to jump either way. For 
every woman who knows chemistrv 
and physics, who owns a good cook 
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book, who can measure by weight 
and quantity and can watch the clock, 
can cook. She may be awkward about 
it at first, but so is the best trained 
cook if she is out of practise or in a 
strange kitchen where the pots and 
pans are in unaccustomed places, the 
egg beater hanging beside the stove 
instead of reposing in the table draw- 
er, the drip board on the left instead 
of the right side of the sink. 

It is fortunate that here and there 
this scientific training is taking hold 


PRING is imminent. Some- 
Sm the robins, blue birds, 

meadowlarks and song spar- 
rows—spring makers—are advancing 
northward. What’s that? How do I 
know? Have patience and I will ex- 
plain. 

Recently, while the snow lay al- 
most four feet deep in the swamp, I 
received a “wireless” which set my 
heart a-bounding. Nothing more or 
less than a common sapsucker beat- 
ing the long-roll to the South-Wind 
upon a resounding dead branch. How 
the hollow sound awakened the long 
silent echoes of the swamp, until the 
very air seemed to pulsate with the 
gladsome music. Yes, I call it just 
that—“music.” 

For two days of zero weather that 
bird drummed away with all the faith 
of your true optimist, until I felt like 
shouting encouragingly, “Keep it up 
and you will win out.” 

The swamp was calling me, but I 
waited. Upon the fourth day after I 
noticed the drumming, a slight 
change was discoverable, a certain in- 
definable, intangible something had 
crept into the atmosphere. The sap- 
sucker, half crazed with delight, beat 
the long-roll in double time until all 
the woodpeckers took up the refrain 
and my swamp fairly pulsated with 
the rolling, throbbing sound. 

I am never tired of watching the 
transforming miracles of falling 
snow, over night accomplishing won- 
ders beyond the power of pen to de- 
scribe; but a warm south wind will 
change the face of nature in a few 
short hours, destroying fantastic 
snow-drifts and liberating ice-bound 


creeks. A few warm days and the 


snow settles rapidly. Listening, you 
can hear a low “seep, seep,” the swan 
song of the snow. When the water 
begins to run in the sleigh tracks we 
know that winter is all but defeated. 

Did you ever notice how restless 
the farmer’s cattle become as soon 





of the schools and colleges in spite 
of the emphasis placed on the nar- 
row form of domestic science. For 
those who are distractedly advocat- 
ing housework as a safe and sound 
study for girls who must—such is 
the insistent nature of the female— 
be taught something, but who should 
be tenderly blocked in their inherent 
tendency to abandon domesticity, are 
not furthering the interests of the 
family by any means 

And in the face of the fact that 


THE THAW 


BY O. WARREN SMITH 


as the spring thaw sets in in earnest? 
They are no longer satisfied to feed 
in the comfortable barn-yards, but 
must go out into the fields, where 
they stand, knee-deep in the heavy 
snow, and gaze out upon their buried 
feeding grounds. Why is it? What 
memories of bygone days haunt 
them? I, too, am conscious of a de- 
sire to explore the woods and fields. 
I needs must up and away. I, too, 
must respond to the insistent invita- 
tion of the sapsucker’s long-roll. Is 
it just an animal joy in the return of 
warm days, or is it a sub-conscious 
memory of hairy ancestors, illy pro- 
tected against the cold, rejoicing 
once more in life? I leave that for 
the reader’s speculation. 

There are two birds I look for these 
warming March days, precursors of 
the real spring birds. The first is a 
constant dweller in the north; no win- 
ter is too cold for him; and yet the 
first hint of thaw sets his blood a- 
bounding, and puts a new note in 
his throat. Down in the thick 
swamps, where the sapsucker and 
his relatives spend the winter, a little 
black and white bird feels the urge 
of spring time and changes his note 
from “chick-a-dee-dee” to “phoe- 
be-e-e.”” Not uncommonly people will 
inform me that they have heard a 
phoebe long before that bird has even 
thought of journeying northward; 
knowing what they have heard, I 
only smile and look interested. If you 
have not heard the March phoebe 
note of the chickadee you have 
missed something well worth while. 

The other bird that helps to bring 
the spring, blazes a trail as it were 
for the bluebirds and robins, is that 
bird of mystery, the prairie horned 
lark, which appears in Wisconsin in 
mid-February or March. Its whistle 
—one cannot call it a song—while not 
very musical is decidedly cheery. 
Usually these birds are found in 
pairs, tho once in a while I find them 


housework is dangerous, leads to de- 
pendency and is decreasingly needed, 
is it not possible that those who want 
girls trained for safe and lucrative 
occupations are not enemies of so- 
ciety? That those who feel that a 
girl may be educated to some career 
in addition to matrimony are not 
traitors to the child? That those who 
believe if undomesticating woman in 
order that she may be socialized are 
not attacking the state? 
New York City 


in flocks of half a dozen. There is no 
mistaking the bird; the two little 
tufts of feathers, or horns, upon 
either side of the head are sufficient 
to identify it. To a great many peo- 
ple they are just “sparrows,” as every 
brown or indeterminate bird is. 
Nevertheless our inconspicuous early 
visitor and summer resident is a true 
lark, something which can not be said 
of our well-beloved “spring of the 
year” bird, for the meadowlark be- 
longs to the blackbird family and is 
not a lark at all. 

Those are the two birds I think of 
in connection with the first thaw, 
perhaps there is some connection be- 
tween them and the long-roll of the 
sapsucker. Honestly, I believe that I 
owe the thaw itself to the drumming 
of that “wicked woodpecker,” my 
“bird of faith.” . 

As I sit here in my pleasant study 
I can hear the puffing of busy switch- 
engines down in the yards, the throb 
of the machinery on the coal-docks, 
the rat-a-tat-tat” of many busy 
hammers; yet over all, under all and 
thru all, I can hear the sound of the 
woodpecker’s long-roll, beating a 
knell to dying winter. Now I would 
hear the gladsome sound if I were in- 
carcerated in a cell of solid masonry. 
What I hear depends largely upon 
what I am prepared to hear. If I let 
the sounds of the busy world shut out 
the higher music, whose fault is it? 

Come, are you not conscious of a 
desire to wander, to get away from 
the noise and hurly-burly of the 
town? Have you not heard the long- 
roll of the sapsucker? Do not wait 
for spring or summer to journey a- 
field. Now, while the creeks are be- 
ginning to rejoice in regained free- 
dom, and the chickadee to call 
“phoebe-e-e,” take a day off. You 
need it. 

And it was only the long-roll of a 
sapsucker. 

Washburn, Wisconsin 
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Mrs. Sarah Siddons (1755-1831), sister of John 

Philip Kemple, first played Lady Macbeth in 

London in 1785. No other English actress has 

so completely dominated the stage of her own 
day. From an old print 
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Cad 7, Gaispeare’s plays, 
ne oy instead of con- 
, WAR Picerning the 


work - a - day 
tell of 
6 places 
richly beautiful 
——=— as pictures on 
antique tapestry—a romantic Ve- 
rona or Padua; the woodland spaces 
of an unreal Forest of Arden, where 
life is jest and song; or a forest- 
bounded Athens, where a medieval 
court, English fairies, clownish 
workmen, and wandering lovers 
move in the shades of dream. The 
scenes of many comedies, Ephesus, 
Messina, Rousillon, Navarre, Illyria, 
are little more than suggestive 
names in the land of romance, “Too 
flattering sweet to be substantial.” 
Altho the English scenes in the 
histories, London, Gloucestershire, 
Pomfret, Shrewsbury, Westminster, 
show something more of the stern 
realities of life, they are principally 
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a setting for one mighty pageant of 
kings and queens, and for a series of 
events that unroll in vividly dramatic 
form, wakening once more the 
memory of desperate battles and the 
deeds of forgotten. years. 

As a young man, Shakespeare was 
most interested in event, delighting 
in the hearty laughter of “The Com- 
edy of Errors,” the practical jokes 
of “Henry IV,” the idyllic story-life 
of “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and the 
romantic tragedy of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” And yet, even in his earliest 
plays, reality treads upon the heels 
of romance, and the deeper, inner 
life begins to take the place of out- 
ward event. Juliet warns Romeo that 
their love is a 

Too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which does cease 

to be 
Ere one can say “It lightens.” 


Henry VI, in the bedchamber of a 

dying man, says: 

Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 

Where death’s approach is seen so 
terrible ‘. 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
all. 

Close pan his eyes and draw the curtain 


And let us “an to meditation. 


Jacques, in “As You Like It,” looks 
upon life thru the eyes of satire and 
says: 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players. 

He suggests that life, even if lived 
thru honorable days, ends at last in 
“second childishness and mere ob- 
livion.” 

In spite of Shakespeare’s interest 
in the far-off days of romance and 
war, people of the everyday Eliza- 
bethan world come into his plays: 
ignorant members of the watch; 
servants busy with the preparation 
of a feast; a gross-minded talkative 
nurse; hired murderers not wholly 
dead to sympathy; Scotchmen and 
Welshmen speaking dialect; carriers 
busy in an inn-yard; parsons; physi- 
cians; justices—in fact, the world of 
reality as opposed to the world of 
romance. 


‘form unveiled, 


Into the midst of comedy scenes 
breaks noble poetry. A boisterous 
passage in “The Taming of the 
Shrew” suddenly gives place to this: 
’*Tis the mind that makes the body rich; 


And as the sun breaks thru the darkest 
clouds, 


So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

At about thirty-seven years old, as 
tho he had not found the world of 
romance wholly satisfactory, and as 
tho the reality of life had prest in 
upon his dreams and made him al- 
most bitter against the false exist- 
ence of outward action in the story- 
world, Shakespeare wrote comedies 
far more thoughtful than thgse that . 
had preceded, touched with satire, 
and darker in meaning. No one 
knows exactly what it was that 
changed the current of Shakespeare’s 
thought. Perhaps it was years of ex- 
perience in an active city; perhaps 
it was the death of his little son 
Hamnet, and the succeeding death 
of his own father; perhaps it was 
some experience of which we have 
no knowledge—at any rate, Shake- 
speare turned from light-hearted 
imagination to a consideration of 
that greatest of all realities—the 
human soul, saying, as it were: 

I will find 
Where truth is hid, tho it were hid 
indeed 

Within the center. 

Some of Shakespeare’s comedies 
find solution in fortuitous event; the 
great tragedies are immutably final. 
Two comedies, for example, “Much 
Ado About Nothing” and “Measure 
for Measure,” end happily in sur- 
prizing event. In the first, Claudio, 
thinking that his injustice has killed 
Hero, agrees to marry her cousin— 
and finds the “cousin” no other than 
Hero herself! In the second, Angelo 
and Isabella think that one whom 
they love has been executed—but, 
when they no longer hope, they see a 
and behold their 
friend alive! The results of the 
great tragedies are decisive and be- 
yond recall. Lear moans for Cordelia, 
whom he has lost, and says in vain: 
“I might have saved her; now she’s 
gone forever!” 
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Othello, learning of the innocence 
of Desdemona, whom he has mur- 
dered, has no relief except in his bit- 
ter cry: “O fool! fool! fool!” 

Lady Macbeth, and Macbeth, hav- 
ing killed Duncan, could never re- 
call him to life. The one mourns 
hopelessly in her sleep: 

Here’s the smell of blood still: All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. 

The other goes from crime to crime, 
knowing that no unmuffling would 
ever reveal a living Duncan or a re- 
stored Banquo, and realizing that his 
old heroic high-mindedness had gone 
forever. Thus, faced by reality, he 
says: 

I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were 

now undone! 

The great tragedies are tragedies 
of actuality, whose irresistible force 
makes them great. In such plays the 
characters, face to face with choice, 
solve their own fates. They move, 
thru wavering resolutions, to an ap- 
parent brute mastery over the deep, 
unmoved machinery of existence. 
Finally, they confront the eternal 
verities, and find no relief except in 
madness or death. 

“Julius Caesar” shows us, in 
Brutus, a man whose failure to un- 
derstand the actual world brings him 
to destruction. Brutus is a man above 
reproach, a kindly master, a devoted 
friend, a faithful husband, and a 
high-minded patriot; but he is also 
an idealist living outside the world 
of fact. His ignorance of life makes 
him a ready instrument for the un- 
scrupulous villain, Cassius, who con- 
fronts him with the apparent neces- 
sity of killing Caesar or being false 
to Rome. Thus led to kill his best 
friend, he fails again and does not 
recognize the worldly wisdom of 
shrewd Mare Antony, who stirs 
against him the retribution of Rome. 
Brutus’ virtues are so many, his 
character so noble, that he awakens 
our deepest sympathy. 

“Hamlet” also is the tragedy of a 
man incapable of practical action. 
Hamlet, a Danish Prince, called upon 
to revenge his father’s murder, so 
wavers between thought and deed 
that he brings others, as well as him- 
self, into a circle of death. Polonius, 
killed behind the arras; Ophelia, 
driven to madness and _ death; 
Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern sent 
to execution; and Laertes, dying with 
Hamlet when revenge has_ been 
achieved, make Hamlet’s own tragedy 
of irresolution all the greater. Ham- 
let is as much a man of introspec- 
tion as Brutus is a man of ideals. 
His wonderful meditations reveal a 
depth of philosophic nature that lifts 
us into sympathy with this man of 





thought, called upon by fate to carry 
out action for which his nature is 
not fitted. He judges himself, and 
emphasizes the need of strong, de- 
cisive action, when he says: 


The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 


thought. 
The remaining tragedies, ‘“Othel- 
lo,” “Macbeth,” “King Lear,” 


“Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘“Corio- 
lanus,” and “Timon of Athens,” in- 
stead of showing men unfit for the 
world of practical reality, tell of 
those who yield to overmastering pas- 
sions, and thus, by action, make 
themselves unfit for a moral world. 
Othello yields to jealousy; Macbeth 
to unrighteous ambition; King Lear 
to self-will; Antony to pleasure-seek- 
ing love; Coriolanus to self-centered 
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pride, and Timon to anger and dis- 
gust. All are strong characters, their 
tragedies being great in proportion 
to their greatness of nature. 
“Othello” is a tragedy of jealous 
love. The Moor, Othello, telling of 
Battles, sieges, fortunes. . . . 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent 
deadly breach, 
unconsciously wins the love of Des- 
demona, daughter of Brabantio, a 
Senator of Venice. Then Iago, one 
of his officers, in a spirit of revenge, 
spurs him to an unfounded jealousy. 
He yields, and strangles Desdemona, 
allowing passion to overcome his 
noble nature. The deed has no sooner 
been accomplished than the truth of 
Desdemona’s innocence is flashed 
upon him. He realizes the wrong he 



























































ME GARRICK Chu of hua: Principal rages’ Characters 


David Garrick (1717-1779) made his first prominent London appearance in 1741, as Richard III, 

and from then to 1776, as actor, playwright and manager (he controlled Drury Lane), he was the 

most important dramatic personage in England. His roles included seventeen Shakespearean parts, 

and he produced—with more or less —- to the original text—twenty-four of the plays at 
rury Lane 
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has done to her and to himself, and 
cries in agony: 

O cursed slave! 
Whip me, ye devils ; 
Blow me about in winds 


O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 


A single flaw could destroy a noble 


soul, whose appealing greatness 
makes the tragedy convincingly 
powerful. 


“Macbeth” is another tragedy of 
true greatness ruined by a line of 
weakness. Macbeth, one of the bold- 
est and most ardent of King 
Duncan’s generals, is led by his suc- 
cess to desire Duncan’s_ throne. 
Goaded on by his secret ambitions, 
and the help of an understanding 
wife, he kills his king. Then, to cover 
his sin, he kills Banquo, his fellow- 
general, and moves from crime to 
crime until he meets death gladly, 
realizing that he has made of life 

A tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

If Macbeth had been an ordinary 
murderer we should have slight in- 
terest in the tragedy. His overmaster- 
ing power, introspective nature, and 
ever-punishing conscience stirs us to 
the keenest sympathy. In the wreck 
of his life, caused by his own evil- 
doing, he says: 

I have liv’d long enough: my way of 


ife 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old 


age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their 
stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, 
and dare not. 


In the fall of such a man there is all 
the awe-inspiring power, and some- 
thing of the glory, of a burning city. 

“King Lear” is a terrible story of 
self-will, narrowed affections, and 


misdirected love. King Lear, a doting 
old man on whom madness is slowly 
closing in, gives his love to his flat- 
tering daughters, Goneril and Regan, 
and curses Cordelia, the one daugh- 
ter who loves him too much to flat- 
ter. In the same play, parallel with 
the story of Lear and lighting it by 
contrast, is the story of the Earl of 
Gloucester, who trusts a deceitful son 
and drives away one who is virtuous. 
In both cases the favored children 
turn against their parents and bring 
them into wretched agony. Lear, 
driven from home, old, white-haired, 
bereft of reason, rages in a midnight 
storm; Gloucester, cruelly blinded, is 
turned upon the world. In the all- 
enshrouding gloom is the bright 
gleam of faithfulness in Lear’s court 
fool, who follows his old master; and 
the beauty of Cordelia’s love for her 
unfortunate father. In the words of 
the King of France, her lover, one 
thinks of Cordelia as 
Most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken; and most loved, 
despised ! 

“Antony and Cleopatra,” “Corio- 
lanus,” and “Timon of Athens,” are 
less gripping in power. The first, 
richly powerful in language, and 


. superbly strong in characterization, 


is a romantic story of glowing color 
and passion, telling of the ruin of a 
great man who devoted himself to 
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pleasure rather than to moral duty. 
As in the other tragedies the pathos 
is not in mere event, but in the down- 
fall of noble manhood. When both 
Antony and Cleopatra are dead 
Caesar says: 
High events as these 

Strike those that make them; and their 

story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. 

The second play, “Coriolanus,” 
tells of a proud, quick-tempered 
Roman noble whose contempt of the 
people’s rights led him to unite with 
the enemies of Rome. Even among 
them he did not subdue his pride and 
temper, and so he met death at their 
hands at a moment when his wife 
and his mother had somewhat soft- 
ened his haughty spirit. His char- 
acter is well given by the Volscian 
gereral, who says: 


He could not 
Carry his honors even: whether ’twas 


ride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man; whether defect of 
judgment ... 

. . . Orwhether nature... 
As he hath spices of them all, not all,— 
For I dare so far free him—made him 

fear’d, 
So hated, and so banish’d. 

“Timon of Athens,” written only 
in part by Shakespeare, tells of a 
man of extraordinary generosity and 
friendliness, who found that wealth 
brings flattery and that friends are 
sometimes false. Angered so that he 
was willing to die rather than live 
among liars, he forsook the world. 

The greatest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies have such dramatic inten- 
sity and moral grandeur that they 
“purge the soul thru pity and fear.” 
They are human studies, vivid, soul- 
deep, appealing directly to the heart 
of every reader because every reader 
feels within his own breast passions 
that ally him with Shakespeare’s. 
great protagonists. 


MY GRAND AUNT’S PATCHWORK QUILT 
BY FLORENCE RIPLEY MASTIN 


Sedate and silent little quilt of mine, 
What wonder that I dream ’neath thy caress? 
Soft forms sway phantom-like in curve and line,— 
Thy flower bright patches shimmer into dress! 


I see thee look askance upon the gown, 


Peach colored, in the pew beside thine own! 


And now, behold, within that sapphire square, 
As dusky as the blue of summer night, 





Within this bit of silk as blue as May, 


A little girl in hoops is curtsying low. 


Her lover dons that velvet on the day 


When all the blossoms of the Springtide blow. 


Such snowy satin sheathes a lily maid 
As fair as one in Astolat who died; 
And, mischief in jade green, some lad 


Who steals a kiss while sitting by thy side! 


O stern old maid, in sober, Sabbath brown 
Of silk magnificent that stands alone,— 


Beribboned masters pledging to their fair 
In foaming tankards till the dawn is white! 


Hark how the music of the minuet 
Calls from the dim brocade each shadowy face. 
It seems as tho they all were living yet, 
Pale lovers swaying slow with stately grace. 
is paid Dear little grand aunt in the silver grey, 
Unconscious of thy patchwork wizardry, 
Thy placid hands have summoned yesterday 
Down pansy ’broidered paths of dreams to me. 
] 
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THE EFFICIENT HOUSEWIFE 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


HE leading citizen of the 
world is the housewife. A bold, 
new appraisal of the values of 
the world is to be made by the 
women of the twentieth century. The 
guide for the race to come is the 
scientific housewife. In the shaping 
of her hands lie the gifts of heart, 
brain and body that shall belong to 
the children of tomorrow. 

The housewife is the first keeper 
of a man’s morals. Fat body, lean 
soul. Sick body, frail soul. Weak 
body, numb soul. Coarse body, hurt 
soul. The care of the body, for her 
husband, her children and herself, is 
a moral responsibility second to none, 
which every housewife must meet 
fairly and discharge fully, or be dere- 
lict. 

Further, a man’s capacity for work 
and a child’s for study, analyzed and 
traced to their source, depend largely 
on the home regimen directed by the 


wife and mother. Given the right 
home care, a man may work two 
hours longer a day, with less fatigue 
and more enjoyment. His alertness, 
decisiveness, energy, accuracy and 
endurance will be increased from ten 
to forty per cent by science in the 
home. I have seen a man’s output of 
work doubled by the reorganization 
of his household. 

Experts declare that seventy per 
cent of the school children of the 
United States are physically defec- 
tive; that a large proportion of back- 
wardness and dulness may be as- 
scribed to this oft-unsuspected state 
of chronic ill health; and that the 
causes reside principally in the home 
factors of food and drink, sanitation, 
ventilation, clothing, baths, exercize, 
and other daily features of home life. 
The housewives of America, if they 
would learn their profession, could 
save to their families at least $500,- 


000,000 a year—now being wasted in 
hospitals, asylums, sanitariums and 
drug-stores. 

To the average woman, the bed- 
rock reason for mastering the new 
art of household engineering lies in 
the reduction of her home cares, 
periods of hurry and worry, exac- 
tions of the daily budget, hours of 
toil and fatigue. And a neat and 
clever, prompt and cheerful, whole- 
some and economical housewife is 
much more attractive to her hus- 
band! (That is, if she does not for- 
get to be his sweetheart first.) 

There are more people engaged in 
some branch of household work than 
in any other trade or profession. The 
number in the United States has 
been conservatively reckoned at 20,- 
000,000. Among this great body of 
workers the dearth of scientific 
knowledge is appalling. My work has 
brought me in touch with many thou- 
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20. Can you make your guests feel at home? 
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HOUSEHOLD EFFICIENCY 


FOR ANY HOUSEWIFE OR HOUSEMAID; ALSO FOR ANY 
HOUSEDAUGHTER, WHO MAY SOME TIME BE A HOUSEWIFE 


Directions. Where answer is Yes, write numeral 5 in blank space opposite. 
Find percentage by adding column of numerals. 


5. Do you keep a daily schedule, list, and memorandum pad? ..........ccccceccccccccsccccsscescecess 
6. Is all your routine work planned ahead?.......ccccccccccccscccccccccsccvcsessessecccvcsccccsccns 
8. Are your kitchen and pantry arranged so as to waste as few steps as possible? ......--.......e0000. 
9. Does the family consider you the best cook in the neighborhood? .............cccecceeecececeeercecs 
10. Does each member of the family enjoy helping you when necessary?..........0.ceeeeeecceeceecees 
11. Have you made a special study of conserving your energies? ........0 5. ce seeecceeececccccesseees 
12. Is the kitchen fully supplied and equipped with labor-saving devices?............ccceceeecceceenees 


13. Are your relations with all tradespeople satisfactory? ............ccececccccccccccecccersssecccces 


16. Are you an adept in personal hygiene and home sanitation? ........... cece cece cece ec ee eet teeeees 
17. Do you belong to one or more national domestic science organizations? .........ccseeeeeeeeeeeeevees 


TR Din som cedar FOUr WOE TOT OE so 6os cic ceciccscsecccccsisc ec ccstccccccevceeesncsessecensenessees 


Total equals your approximate 
in household efficiency 


grade 


This Test is not exhaustive—merely indicative. 
any phase of the subject will be answered by Mr. Purinton, so far as possible, on application to The Independent Eff- 
ciency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
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TEST 


Where answer is No, leave space 
Questions on 
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The $100,900 Man Who 
Went to School Again 


This is an inspiring story of a 
big-minded business man. Despite 
his wide experience, despite his 
huge income, he left his business 
for a year while he learned the 
fundamental principles behind 
the problems of his complicated 
business. 


Many Big Men Doing the Same 


The brainiest men in America 
today are doing what he did, for 
exactly the same reason he did it. 
The anly difference is that they do 
not now have to leave their bus- 
iness as this man did. Instead, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute now 
brings this business training right 
to their desks or to their home 
reading tables. 


The Advisory Council 


Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation; Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 
the great engineer; Joseph French Johnson. 
Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist, compose the Advisory 
Council. 


How Men Make Good 


What our Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice has done for its 35,000 subscribers will prob- 
ably never be known in its entirety. But daily 
there filter into the headquarters in New York 
many intensely human stories, showing how 
men are helped. One day you hear of a brilliant 
lad of twenty-two, in a big New York Bank, 


rising to a $9,500 job and giving credit to the | 


Institute for his success. The next day a factory 
manager writes that the Course has just helped 
him save his firm $7,000 a year, and that a “‘fair 
slice’ of this went to increase his salary. Ora 
man in a western concern tells how he saved 
the firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion, and 
what happened then to Ais salary. 


These are only typical cases. 
ally hundreds of them described in the 128 page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” a copy of 
which will be sent you, free. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
294 Astor Place New York City 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” — FREE 
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There are liter- | 


sands of women whose labor and love 
is for the home;—but I have not met 
a dozen housewives who really knew 
their business. 

There are in this country approxi- 
mately 150,000 doctors; and at least 
150 schools where the doctor’s profes- 
sion may be studied. Equal provision 
for training those occupied in the 
household would require 20,000 
schools of domestic science in 
America! We have perhaps twenty 
good institutions of household en- 
gineering—for twenty million people 
in urgent need of schooling. Was 
there ever a greater field for applied 
efficiency ? 

I would here interject a word of 
preface. No mere man, tho he be a 
Solomon of domestic lore, could ever 
persuade an orthodox housekeeper 
that he knew her business better than 
she did. Therefore, modestly and be- 
comingly, I would state that, in pre- 
paring this paper, I have consulted 
various women authorities considered 
among the best in the world. House- 
keeping is a hard job—a much hard- 
er job than the ordinary man ever 
tackled. But the way to make a hard 
job an easy one is to put some educa- 
tion into it. Therefore, while agree- 
ing with the housekeeper as to the 
difficulty of her problems, I hold the 
average man’s view that they need 
not be difficult. 

To introduce our theme, let us bor- 
row a printer’s term and produce a 
“lay-out” of the matter before us. In 
approaching any kind of work, the 
initial move is to build an outline of 
the duties and functions of the work- 
er, and their relations to each other, 
to the worker, and to those affected 
by the work. 


WIFE, MOTHER, HOUSEKEEPER 


N efficient housewife is three 

women—a wife, a mother, and a 
housekeeper. Now being a wife is an 
art, being a mother is a profession, 
and being a housekeeper is a busi- 
ness. The art, the profession and the 
business must be learned separately 
and completely, then so united as to 
create a perfect mosaic of labor, life 
and character. Most of a woman’s 
troubles and perplexities at home are 
but the failure to realize and observe 
this classification of her duties and 
| opportunities. We must here limit 
ourselves to the discussion of the fac- 
tors in efficient housekeeping only, 
but we wish it thoroly understood 
that when a wife has become an effi- 
cient housekeeper, she is still but a 
third of an efficient woman. 

The complexity of household man- 
agement is the reel problem to be 
| solved. How can any mortal be a san- 
itary expert, a hygienist, a psycholo- 
gist, a purchasing agent, a sartorial 
counsel, a seamstress, a dietetic phy- 











sician, a director of employees, a kin- 
dergarten supervisor, a household 
financier, a nerveless mechanism, a 
hostess, a helpmeet and a beautiful 
lady of leisure—all at the same time? 
Yet these are only a few of the mul- 
tiple individuals the average man ex- 
pects his wife to be—and her salary 
nothing but the supernal joy of wait- 
ing on him. Is a housewife more fool- 
ish for not learning her business, or 
a husband more foolish for not being 
willing to pay her a salary when she 
does learn her business? 
SAVE 

ANY a housekeeper could learn 

to save $100 to $300 a year 
by adopting scientific methods of 
marketing. The Commissioner of 
Weights and Measures of New York 
City declares the people of New York 
are cheated out of $50,000,000 a year, 
by means of the false weights and 
measures, imitations and substitu- 
tions, and other swindling devices in 
daily use by New York butchers, 
grocers, bakers, delicatesseners, and 
other shopmen who ought to be in 
jail. More money is wasted thru neg- 
ligence and ignorance on the part 
of the housewife. Let us give one 
example—out of scores of similar 
cases. 

Lamb chops and leg of lamb cost 
about the same. But the chops are 
nearly half bone—why pay for the 
bone? Also the leg of lamb remain- 
ing from the first meal can be served 
again, revamped or disguised; but 
the chops left over cannot be safely 
put in hash and called by a French 
name used for an alias. Why waste 
perfectly good money on porterhouse 
steak because it sounds elite, when it 
costs fifty per cent more than other 
good cuts whose protein equivalent 
is almost the same? Why imagine 
that you need expensive meats at all? 
An order of steak for a small family 
costs, we will say, fifty cents. This 
makes one meal. For fifty cents you 
can buy two or three meals of fish; 
and four or five meals of nuts, leg- 
umes, cheese or grains. If you are 
feeding your imagination, you will 
go on buying steak; if you are feed- 
ing your stomach, you will buy most- 
ly something else. 

Other examples of economy: A ten- 
cent box of whole wheat crackers will 
yield more nourishment than two ten- 
cent loaves of ordinary white bread. 
For most sweetening purposes, 
“brown” sugar is better than gran- 
ulated, and costs less. Home-made 
grape juice can be put up for about 
eight cents per pint—the store price 
is twenty-five cents. A barrel of ap- 
ples in season from Oregon, a crate 
of oranges and grape-fruit from 
Florida, may be purchased at a sav- 
ing of twenty to forty per cent on 
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each piece—and a large supply of 
fruit the whole year round is a 
mighty good investment for any fam- 
ily. The cost of nearly all the arti- 
cles of home consumption may be re- 
duced, yet the quality improved, if 
you know when, where and how to 
buy. 
PLAN THE MENU 


COMPLETE scientific table of 
food values, covering all the arti- 
cles of home use, and specifying both 
hygienic and economic percentage, 
should be the constant guide of the 
housekeeper. A balanced menu is fun- 
damental to health. And no one ever 
happened on a balanced menu system 
—it has to be studied out. I know 
people who have cut down their drug- 
gist and doctor bills by two-thirds, 
merely thru applying some dietetic 
wisdom. There is a fascination, more- 
over, in learning how far you can 
make a dollar go in the kitchen. Five 
ounces of cornmeal, costing about 
one cent, offer as much nutrition as 
ten eggs, costing twenty to thirty 
cents. When you learn a few hundred 
facts like this, and base your market- 
ing.on these principles, you will come 
to enjoy your work as everybody 
does who is expert and masterful. 
How to like your work better: Do it 
better. 
This means also, do it more easily. 
I judge that the typical American 
housewifé wastes nervous energy to 
a wholly unnecessary degree every 
day. This explains why she frets 
and scolds, and why she is too 
tired to greet her husband with a 
smile when he comes home from 
work. She must learn to adopt the 
general truths of scientific manage- 
ment, and to save her time and 
strength as well as her husband’s 
money. Theoretically, the operations 
of the household should all be stand- 
ardized, in respect to motion, time 
and sequence. But as the homes of 
today were constructed by men ar- 
chitects and builders, who had no 
scientific knowledge of household en- 
gineering, the usual arrangement of 
the kitchen, pantry, dining-room and 
cupboards makes a perfect “routing” 
system next to impossible. A man can 
no more be the sole architect of a 
home than a woman could be of a fac- 
tory. A woman specialist—a domes- 
tic science engineer, should be con- 
sulted before any home has the foun- 
dation laid. Such mechanical devices 
as the speaking tube and dumb- 
waiter connecting different floors and 
saving many trips a day up and down 
stairs, or the belt line tray carrier 
from kitchen to dining-table which 
brings all dishes to and from the 
meal in one operation, cost little 
when embodied in the first plans of 
a house; their upkeep is almost nil. 








Find out <q 


RITE us to-day for the free book 

about the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica called “A Book of 100 
Wonders,’’ This book is really in- 
teresting in itself, and it will tell you 
about the world’s standard reference- 
work at a surprising price. 





wae At solow a 
price 


before 





HE “Handy Volume” issue of the 

Britannica costs 64 per cent less than 
the bigger-volume issue that was until now 
the only form in which the new Britannica 
could be purchased. Of course the two 
issues contain identically the same reading 
matter and the same illustrations. 


The “Handy Volume” issue now costs 
you considerably less than you will have to 
pay for it if you wait until the present stock 
is exhausted. Then the sale at the present 
low prices will have to stop, because the war 
is forcing up the costs of the raw materials 
and of manufacturing these books. 


Write now 





RITE us immediately for the book that 
will tell you what you need to know 
about that wonderful utility, the Britannica. 


This free book tells you about The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica from many different points of view; gives 
a history of the early editions; contains pictures of fam- 
ouscontributors to different editions, especially the last; 
has many interesting pictures from the new Britan- 
nica; gives you specimen pages, showing the print— 
and the interesting reading matter that is in the 
Britannica; tells how interesting this great work is to 
women, and how valuable it is to children, and how 
useful and necessary to everyone—school-boy or 
school-girl, college graduate or teacher, or man or 
woman without the advantages of a good education. 
Send now for this book. 


@, Sign and mail the coupon to-day 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Sole Distributors—Chicago 
Please send me, free, the “Book of a Hundred Wonders,” telling 
about the Britannica, with sample pages of type and illustrations, 


details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before the present bargain 
sale closes. 


Name — 





Address__ 
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The Fascination of the 
New Housekeeping 


HAT is how members speak of the 

everyday humdrum tasks of the 

home when they get into the new 
correspondence course, HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING, SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT IN THE HOME. 


The new “scientific management” is 
really nothing very perplexing or difficult, 
but the results of its application in all 
industries have been truly marvelous. 

This course applied to housekeeping will 
actually produce results just as unbeltev- 
able. It will save up to a third or more 
of the time spent in housekeeping. The 
housework will go more smoothly with 
less effort. It will be done better with a 
considerable saving of expense. 

Even more important, the course gives 
to housekeeping fresh, live interest— 
changes indifference to enthusiasm— 
brings about the splendid efficiency atti- 
tude of mind that masters all difficulties. 
It is an inspiration to beginners, the way 
out for the discouraged and the next step 
forward for experienced housekeepers. 


The author Mrs. Christine Frederick 
is a pioneer worker in this field. The 
twelve years’ experience in correspond- 
ence instruction and the reputation of the 
American School of Home Economics is 
back of this course. 

“Household Engineering” is divided 
into twelve (12) Parts or lessons as fol- 
lows: 


. THE Lapor-Savine KITCHEN. 

PLANS AND MeEtHops IN Housework. 

. Hetprut Hovusenorp Toots. 

MeEtTHops OF CLEANING. 

Foop PLANNING FOR THE FAMILY. 

Tue Practica, LAuNprY. 

. FAMILY FINANCING AND REcorps. 

. EconomicaL HovuseHno_tp PurCHASING. 

. House PLANNING AND SANITATION. 

. THe SERVANTLESS HovusEHOLD. 

. MANAGEMENT OF HousEHOLD Ser- 
VANTS. 

2. THe HoMEMAKER’s PERSONAL EFFI- 

CIENCY. 


ROO KNAVEY Do 


ae 


= 
~) 


These lesson books contain 40 to 60 
pages, very liberally illustrated and attrac- 
tively bound. The Reports sent in are 
read by Mrs. Frederick or her assistants, 
graded, all questions answered and re- 
turned. The lessons are sent one a month 
for a year—wonderfully interesting con- 
tinued story on the NEW ART OF 
SCIENTIFIC HOUSEKEEPING. 

All who are interested in housekeeping, 
or who would like help in their problems, 
or who wish to make progress in their life 
work are invited to enroll (for a month 
only) free of charge. Send a post card 
or note as follows or clip: 





AMERICAN SCHOOL or HOME ECONOMICS, 
529 West 609TH St., CHICAGo. 


Free of charge, and with no obligation, please 
enroll me in your new correspondence course, 
Household Engineering, Scientific Management 
in the Home. Send full details and directions 
and Part I, The Labor-Saving Kitchen, 64 pp. 
When I am sure of the value of the course to 
me, I will send the introductory rate, $8.50, in 
full payment (or) I will send $1.00 per month 
till $9.00 is paid. If for any reason the course 
does not suit me I will return the lesson books 
received. 





Signed 


(Kindly give some information about yourself.) 





But in all efficiency work, our aim is 
to turn limitations into opportunities; 
and the faulty arrangement of a house 
merely gives the housewife a better 
chance to use her wits in her own be- 
half. 

PLAN THE DAY 


Planning the day ahead is a funda- 
mental factor in good housekeeping. A 
schedule of the duties and responsibili- 
ties for each member of the family, and 
each day in the week, should be lettered 
attractively, posted conspicuously, and 
observed minutely. A good business 
man has the entire business day 
mapped out in advance. A good house- 
keeper does likewise, finishing each bit 
of work in its allotted time, and pro- 
ceeding calmly and quietly from one 
memorandum to another, without the 
nerve strain and emotional panic that 
result from hodge-podge habits of 
work. A housewife’s first need is to get 
over being a hodge-podger. 

Meals can be scheduled and ordered 
a week in advance, and the whole job 
done at one time. This method not only 
helps the maid, the grocer and the 
butcher to avoid haste and errors, but 
provides for the complete utilization of 
“leftovers,” and relieves the mind of 
the housekeeper from the everlasting 
bother of having to think always what 
the family can eat next. The bargain- 
day shopping, the sessions with milliner 
and dressmaker, the attendance at so- 
cial functions, the cate of the children, 
the philanthropic work, everything that 
a modern woman does and wants to do, 
may be so effectively reduced to a sys- 
tem that worry and fatigue are ban- 
ished, and duties become delights. I am 
theorizing or sentimentalizing? I am 
not—I have seen it done. 

Many a housewife walks ten miles a 
day, in pursuing her vocation. Has she 
fitted all her house shoes with rubber 
heels? Has she tried openwork sandals 
for home wear, in place of shoes? Does 
she know that cushion felt slippers are 
made so easy that you hardly think you 
have anything on your feet, but so dur- 
able that they wear as long as leather 
shoes? Further; does the housewife 
suspend all her clothing from the shoul- 
ders, none from the waist? Can she 
forego the corset, and every other tight 
garment, while at work? Has she 
learned how to look attractive, and feel 
comfortable, both at the same time? Is 
it her daily custom to go to her rooms, 
give orders not to be disturbed, and 
relax entirely for a half hour each aft- 
ernoon? A few dozen questions like 
these will show the housewife whether 
she is, or is not, fully conserving her 
energies. 


USE HELPFUL MACHINERY 


The best hardware, housefurnishing, 
and department stores now handle an 
assortment of devices, tools, and imple- 
ments for saving labor, time, health 
and money in the home. To women folk 
living in the country, many of these 
utensils are offered by mail-order 
houses. We can mention here but .a 
small number of these aids to easy and 
effective housekeeping: Fireless cook- 





“EvenYMAN’ 








The “ Boston” gives the greatest ser- 
vice because of its superior materials 
and careful making. It does not 
crumple or collapse after long wear. 
Silk, 50 cents. Lisle, 25 cents 


GEORGE FROST CO,, MAKERS, BOSTON 











“Travel Without Trouble, 


Our system of unaccompanied, prearranged 
travel is the most notable advance made in 
travel-methods for many years. It furnishes 
complete travel tickets for any journey, 
long or short, all Pullman and hotel reser- 
vations, transfers, detailed plan showing 
schedules, connections, etc., and other travel- 
service. For individuals, families, groups 
of friends, organizations. 
ANY ROUTE ANY TIME 
Write Sor booklet and information 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Toronto 











Pocono Manor 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 


to BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


S. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 


Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. Sails alternate 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


EST INDIES 


New S. S. ““GUIANA’’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 

For full information apply to 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent 
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er, with recipe book and instructions 
for saving time, care and fuel; kitchen 
cabinet, for eliminating much of the 
standing and walking work, and en- 
abling you to sit comfortably with most 
of your dishes and supplies in reach; 
sanitary window-ventilator that keeps 
out dust and germs, rain, snow and 
drafts; oiled mop and duster, for set- 
tling the dirt instead of scattering it; 
safety clothes-line, non-stretching, non- 
staining, non-raveling, warranted to 
keep clothes from blowing away; dish- 
pan that fits into the sink and protects 
it while accommodating all the dishes 
at once; tea wagon to save steps; paper 
towels for bathroom and kitchen; sani- 
tary cleaning brushes for specific uses, 
to fit cracks, corners and curved sur- 
faces; meat perforator to make “round 
steak as tender as porterhouse”; nut- 
crackers that deliver kernels whole; 
glass dishes for baking, that let you 
watch the process going on inside, then 
serve food in same dish, and wash 
easily; duplex bulb for electric light, 
that regulates amount of current used, 
with light bills and eye strain reduced 
fifty per cent; guaranteed aluminum 
cooking utensils, to prevent scorching 
and retain full flavor of food; family 
clothes washing machine, electric or 
water power, that does not break but- 
tons; tear clothing or fray edges of 
garments. 

Among the new manufactures and 
inventions for making housework a joy 
instead of a nuisance are the varied 
and appealing forms of electrical con- 
trivance now available, and growing 
more and more economical. A few ex- 
amples: The electric ironing machine 
and washing machine which make 
washing day and ironing day one and 
the same by saving hours of time and 
pounds of former drudgery. The elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner; the dish-washer 
that cleanses, rinses and dries the table 
dishes for an average family in less 
than five minutes; the sewing machine 
motor, that enables you to complete a 
day’s sewing in a few hours with 
scarcely any fatigue; the portable desk 
lamp and floor lamp, for directing the 
most concentrated light wherever 
needed, while protecting the eyes from 
the glare; the water heater; the “sad” 
iron—not sad in this case; the toaster 
stove; the warming pad; the rotary 
fan; the pocket searchlight; the house- 
hold interphone. 


EMPLOYEE—NOT SERVANT 


But the human element, in domestic 
science as in all applied science, takes 
precedence over the material adjuncts. 
I refer now to the housemaid, and to 
the storekeeper, on whose codperation 
the mistress of the home has to depend 
for a large degree of her success. The 
loyal, energetic, enthusiastic team work 
that makes a business project forge 
ahead is conspicuously absent in the 
home régime )id you ever see a house- 
maid illumined with ardor and joy in 
her work, and so faithful and devoted 
that she clung to her mistress ten or 
twenty years without a murmur? If 
not, why not? Did you ever see a grocer 
who respected the business acumen of 








Are You a 


Vegetarian? 


Do you know what “Vege- 
tarianism” is? 

4a N Oo 99 

Then you should find out. 
Because— 


It is far more—means far 
more—than you can think, until you 
actually know just what, and all, 
it is and means. 


How can you find out about “ vege- 
tarianism” ? 


Easily enough. 


Write your name and address in the 
coupon margin, cut or tear it out 
and mail it at once. 


And you will receive, by return post, with- 
out obligation, fully postpaid, a copy of the 
vegetarian magazine—GOOD HEALTH— 
and much other interesting information— 
information you will be glad to have, because 
it will help you to get more out of life. 


In the vegetarian diet there are over seven hun- 
dred recipes. Think of it! 


Wouldn’t you like to know about them? 
Then send the coupon. 


No Money—Just This Coupon 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 303 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me without obligation, the current number of GOOD HEALTH, fully 
postpaid. 


Name 





Address. 
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H ERE is your future charted for you, 
based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 

Which way will you go—up, through /rain- 
ing, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And ow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 
1. C. S., Box 4502, Scranton, Pa. 


rr — ee oe ee CUT OUT PONDENCE soHOaLS | 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4502, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify tor | 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 





(LEOTRIOAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Lightin indow Trimmer 
Electric Car Running ee Card Writer 
Electric Wiring Outdoor Sign Painter 

Telephone Expert peat ‘OR 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER DESIGNER 
Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 


Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE nw pahy OR ENG’ Ly 
Metallurgist or Prospecto 
STATIONARY. "ENGINEER, 
Marine Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
ARCHITE Railway Mail Clerk 
Contractor and Builder AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Draftsman POULTRY RAISING 
Concrete Builder | Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemist German 
AUTO RUNNING) French 


Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP Auto Repairing Italian 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 


Name 


Occupation 
& Employer. 

















SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GEKMAN or ITALIAN, Now is the time 
to better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 

LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


Book on Law Free 


wei Write today for our new 171-page book 
nm **The Power of Law Trai raining. It carries 






—— “THE 
975 Putnam Building, 





to e ambitious 
munities that await 


ki 
Write  Today-: San mee 





School of Law 
Chicago, Illinois 























the housewife as much as that of her 
husband? If not, why not? 

The cure for the “servant” problem 
is to realize that there is no servant. 
There is an employee—but no servant. 
What the housemaid objects to is being 
called, classed and treated as a servant. 
When she does her work right, she is 
an artist. But, ordinarily, she is an out- 
cast in the family. She is promptly 
banished to a cold, ugly, dreary attic 
room; she is robbed of the home ties 
and sense of personal ownership that 
every woman craves; she is run thru 
a mill of monotony, slavery and 
drudgery, with no chance of promotion 
or advancement; she is forced to work 
at any or all hours of the day or 
night; she has for an employer a mis- 
tress who knows neither her own busi- 
ness nor that of the maid, but who 
gives orders with the air of omnis- 
cience and the finality of fate; she can- 
not have Sundays or legal holidays to 
herself, as other employees rightfully 
demand; she loses caste everywhere be- 
cause of being a “domestic”; she re- 
ceives in cash only a half to a third of 
what she might expect, sooner or later, 
in other lines of work; and she has no 
compensations for all these drawbacks 
and discouragements. 

Do you have trouble in getting, keep- 
ing or managing a maid? Then it might 
be well to ask yourself how many of 
the usual defects in the household em- 
ployment relation you have discerned, 
acknowledged and corrected. Also, if 
your butcher, grocer, ice-man or plumb- 
er treats you badly, you have yourself 
to blame. A shopkeeper would not dare 
to cheat or maltreat a first-class busi- 
ness man; why should he dare to cheat 
or maltreat you? We are always dis- 
counted in being disrespected—no mat- 
ter who does the disrespecting. 

I can only suggest briefly and rough- 
ly in this article a few of the most 
important branches and phases of do- 
mestic engineering. 


HOW TO LEARN 


To the progressive housewife deter- 
mined to know her business, I would 
recommend one or more of these five 
channels of knowledge now open to her. 
(1) Books and magazines for the home 
and the home-maker; (2) Builetins and 
reports from leading experts and na- 
tional organizations; (3) Personal 
courses in all branches of household 
management, for mothers, daughters 
and maids; (4) The direct service and 
counsel of a qualified domestic engi- 
neer; (5) The aid of agricultural col- 
leges and extension departments of 
state universities in many localities of 
the United States. 

I have before me a recent announce- 
ment from the household science de- 
partment of the University of Illinois, 
stating that a demonstration car will 
be sent to clubs and organizations of 
women thruout Illinois, for the purpose 
of showing the newer methods of house- 
keeping in actual operation. No mat- 
ter where you live, nor how little you 
have to live on, you can learn how to 
live better, and make life easier and 
happier. 
















THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affotds opportunity for instruction on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the academic year. 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in rts, 
Literature, Sci ce and Adminis- 
tration, Law, Medicina Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regular members 
of the University staff which is augmented in the sum- 
mer by appointment of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1916 


1st Term June 19—July 26 
2d Term July 27—Sept. 1 





Detailed announcement will be sent upon application 
to th 

. Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Illinois 


Earn $3000 to $10000 Annually 


ECOME AN EXPERT 


el 


Beruted psbie Aczoy — pean | hee Ss. We tr train you syeu quickly by talk 


re =“ ks 
positions. proceso me eeping fannecescary "te ‘segincwe 


\e eae Illinois State Board ‘of 
] iners in sa ec ‘and large eeread ot f experts. Low tuition 


ite now for free book of Accountancy facts. 


University, Dept.350-HChicago, Ills 
Read our §0-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to 4 claims Of correspondence schools, and 
explainsthe Ameriean Sehool’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for vour free book today. 
AM DENCE 


2483 Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chi U.S.A. 
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IG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
of th ught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tux Puotortar yt sae, SSopape catalogue free. 
THE HOME COqmESRONDENSS SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 











Mr. Leeds 
1916 MANUAL SCORE-BOOK 


AUCTION Rules Convesspe Suggestions 


Bridge Club, Boston O Boylston Street 
Mailed for 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


SUMMER CAMP 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlaix 10th Season 


A distinctive, different kind of camp. Differ- 
ent because of the unusually high character stand- 
ard, the individual oversight, small group system, 
excellent cuisine, and particularly because it is 
not a summer school in disguise, but a real 

“woodsy”” camp, using the fine facilities of real 
camping for development of self-reliance, self- 
help, initiative, and an intelligent appreciation of 
the Great Outdoors. We would be pleased to send 
you our booklet. 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A.., Director 
St. Martins, Phila., and 138 E. 38th St., New York City 

















Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 

ROMEIKE, INC. _ 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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The New 
Books 


’ BRITISH HUMOR 


Some Americans think that they do 
not like British humor. That is because 
they expect it to be like American hu- 
mor. They might as well dislike the 
charming Surrey hills because they are 
not the Rocky Mountains. American hu- 
mor is original, quick and striking; it 
insists on your attention like a lively 
terrier. British humor is quiet and con- 
fident; it sits and purrs by the fire until 
you come and stroke it. It is an acquired 
taste, but it is worth acquiring. A good 
way to begin is with Happy Days, a 
collection of A. A. Milne’s contributions 
to Punch. Do not begin at the beginning. 
Margery is the most English part of 
the book, and should be worked up to 
gradually. Begin with the Little Plays 
for Amateurs. No one who has ever 
trod the boards can fail to apprecite 
such a bit as this: 

“Henry—Who is the lucky little lady? 

“George (taking out a picture post- 
card of the British Museum and kissing 
it passionately)—Isobel Barclay!” 

Then read The Making of a Christ- 
mas Story, and then the charming 
little sketches about the spaniel, Chum, 
and then—well, then you may read the 
rest in any order you please; you are 
probably well advanced toward a prop- 
er appreciation of British humor. 

Happy Days, by A. A. Milne. Doran. $1.25. 


THE SACRIFICE OF BELGIUM 


Belgium has a double claim upon the 
sympathy of the world in that she has 
suffered both a legal wrong and an un- 
deserved injury. The former aspect of 
the case of Belgium, the violation of 
territorial neutrality, has occupied 
more public attention than, relatively 
to other feaiures of the war, it de- 
served, considering first that the Ger- 
man Chancellor admitted at the start 
that it was wrong and, second, that 
Great Britain would have gone into the 
war anyway, even if Germany had kept 
out of Belgium. 

But those who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with both sides of the question 
will find it ably argued by the two 
bocks before us. In The Neutrality of 
Belgium, Alexander Fuehr, LL.D., pre- 
sents the German side of it. He shows 
that the binding force of the treaty of 
1838 guaranteeing the perpetual neu- 
trality of Belgium has been questioned 
at various times by British, French and 
Belgian writers; that Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, Derby and Stanley did not re- 
gard England as obligated to intervene 
to defend it and that in 1887 both Lib- 
eral and Tory papers took this view. 
He reproduces in facsimile the secret 
papers discovered in Brussels by the 
Germans, showing that plans had been 























If your floors 
could show the 
steps you waste 


If a tally could be kept of 

all your trips up and down 

Stairs; if all the footsteps you 

take to find the maid and all 

her steps in coming to you 

could be counted, what a waste of time and energy 
would be revealed! The more convenient way— 


the approved method—of home management is to 
connect rooms or floors by means of 


Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


These inexpensive little time savers are adaptable to any 
home, old or new. They are easily installed. They can be 
placed anywhere. A set, as illustrated, connecting any two 
points, costs only $15, and can be put in by any competent 
electrician without disfiguring the walls. 

You surely need this great convenience. 
trical store cannot supply you, we 
will ship the outfit by parcel post, 
with full directions for installing. 

Write for our illustrated booklet, 

**The Way of Convenience.’ 


Ask for Booklet No. 33-BJ. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 
463 West Street, New York 
500 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Houses in all Principal Cities 


“Wire Your Home” Month, Mar. 15—Apr 15 


If your local elec- 




















Public Speakers, Club Leaders, 
Teachers: 


You can borrow up-to-date, authoritative material on 
PROHIBITION, CHILD LABOR, PREPARED- 
NESS or any other topic of current interest, at nominal 
rates. Tell us your needs. 


Wilson Package Library, Box R, White Plains, N. Y° 





























WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


‘Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 
- 750 to 1100 feet. Five Minutes’ Walk from Watkins Glen. 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the 


Southern Tier, all macadam route. Sporty Golf Course, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Boating, Music, Dancing. 


i THE BATHS are directly connected with the hotel and are complete in all appointments for 
: Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong 


' THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No, 1 AVERAGES 68 MACHE 


UNITS PER LITER OF WATER AND IS DUE TO RADIUM SALT IN SOLUTION. 


| Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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Sectional Bookcases 


are expansible to meet the demands of a growing 


library in home, study or office. 

The variety of styles, woods and finishes in which 
they are made provides for almost every purpose 
and purse, 

Inexpensive, Plain Oak Sections without doors, 
Practical Cases with Sliding Glass Doors and a large 
variety of Cases with Receding Doors, all shown in 
Catalog “‘ H.”” This catalog ought to be in your library. 


f22SWINGING 
DESK STAND 


writer, reference books, etc. 
Attachit toeither side of desk or table. 
Top 14x18 in., on strong, black enameled 
Del'd metal frame. Swings away when not in 

I'd use. Locking ‘device holds it firmly where 
wanted. Increases your desk room—occupies 
no floor space. 

By Parcel Post on receipt of prices 


ff 2 Compact Filing Sections 


are made in 28 styles, so your filing needs 
may be economically taken care of, inone 
handy stack. Most filing space in least 
floor and wall. space. High grade work- 
manship and finish, 


One of Four Complete Lines 
of Office Devices shown in our 96-page 
Catalog** F."" Files of any capa’ ty, for 
any purpose at almost any price. 
Free —‘* Filing Suggestions’’—our helpful 
ree booklet of filing data sent with Cata- 
‘*P’’—Filing Devices, OfficeSpecialties,etc., 
2 Catalog ‘‘H’’~2 lines Sectional Bookcases, 
The 9/2 Manufacturing Company 
61 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 
New York Office—75 John Street 
Made also in Canada by The Knechtel 
Furniture Company,Lid.,Hanover,Ontario 
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Cut the Cost of Furniture 
in Two Shipped in sections, knock-down—saves 


factory space—packing costs and freigh: 


charges. Direct from factory to you saves dealer's expenses 
and profits. Ten minutes assemble any 
piece Over 100 designs— everything 


for the home, ofhce or club. 


Home Exhibitors 
anted 
Exchange spare time for fur- 
niture or cash commissions 
A new business for men or 
women. Pree Catalog with full 

particulars. 
BROOKS MPG. CO. 
2553 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind 
in the World. 


$40 Value at 


Exten- 
sion 


48x84 in 



























$1975 


made by Belgium for British military 
coéperation in case of an invasion by 
Germany. The British Military At- 
taché told the Belgian Chief of Staff in 
1912 that British troops would be 
landed in Belgium in such a case imme- 
diately even if Belgium did not ask for 
them or consent to their coming. In 
August, 1911, according to Lord Rob- 
erts the British fleet had its torpedo 
nets down and “our expeditionary force 
was held in equal readiness instantly 
to embark for Flanders.” From this Dr. 
Fuehr argues that Belgium had for- 
feited her guarantee of neutrality by 
1905, and that in any case Germany 
was justified according to international 
law in crossing Belgium by right of 
military necessity. 

In opposition to this is Belgium Neu- 
tral and Loyal, by Emile Waxweiler, 
Director of the Solway Institute of 
Sociology at Brussels. He, tho a Bel- 
gian, is much more moderate in his 
language and fair-minded in his argu- 
ment than most English and American 
advocates of the cause of Belgium. He 
points out that neutrality was imposed 
upon Belgium by the Powers for their 
own interests, and that it was their 
duty to defend it. He frankly admits 
that the German troops were in some 
cases fired upon by civilians, but he 
denies that there was any such opposi- 
tion as would justify the German re- 
prisals, and he disproves the rumors of 
Belgian cruelty to German wounded. 

Emile Verhaeren is one of the few 
Belgian authors, except Maeterlinck, 
known to the outside world and none is 
better qualified to voice Belgium’s 
Agony. Three new poems are given in 
the original, La Belgique sanglante, 
Ceux de Liege and Guillaume II. The 
prose portions of the book are trans- 
lated with sufficient skill to convey 
the fire and force of the original 
French in which he laments his coun- 
try’s wrongs and denounces her enemy. 
Here is a passage from the chapter on 
Germany Uncivilizable: 

With what clumsy violence does the Ger- 
man conqueror impose himself on the lands 
he wins. France, in fifty years, has made 

| herself beloved in Savoy; in two centuries 
she assimilated Lille, Dunkirk, Strasburg, 
|and Alsace. England in a few decades has 
| attached to herself Egypt and South 
Africa. But Germany is still a hated name 
alike in Poland, Schleswig and Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Wherever she goes, she is unwanted. 
She knows only the way to tear apart; not 
the way to unite and heal. Her proclama- 
tions shrivel the human mind as frost 
shrivels plants. She can neither attract, 
nor tempt, nor civilize, because she has 
herself no deep spiritual force. Europe, un- 
der the successive hegemony of Athens, 
Rome, and Paris, has been the noblest home 
of human progress and _ development. 
Under German domination she will drift 
| dismally into a gloomy officialdom, or- 
ganized and drilled by a tyrannous ruling 
| caste. 

If there is any one yet unconvinced 
that the German advance thru Belgium 
was marked by official tyranny, viola- 
tions of rules of war and unwarranted 
| cruelty the collection of texts and docu- 

|ments entitled, Belgium and Germany, 
should be brought to his attention. Here 
are facsimiles from the diaries of Ger- 
man soldiers telling of their atrocities, 
photographs of buildings destroyed and 
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Crochet Book 













. Richardson’s new 
book of complete in- 
structions in all branches 
of Crocheting, Tatting and 

Filet work. nul of new orig- 
desi ive: Froe to an Indy 


ios °= in stamps - silver for one full size 
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this valuable 
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2 in ONE for 2 


You will find real enjoyment and health 


out of doors with the 
Ristey Tent-Couch 
A tent 


couch in one. Needs 
no ropes or stakes, Easily moved 
or carried and folds up in a roll. 
Just the thing for lawn, porch or 
camp. Send your name and 
address and we will mail you an 
interesting booklet. 

RISTEY TENT COUCH CO. 
2204 E. Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Don’t-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 

MONEY REFUNDED ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 

Sizes: 1, Childs; 2, Regular (90 perct. of sales); 3,Large 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on request. 


Pat. July, 1908 











SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 16. 


POMPEIAN 





OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 











BOTH SIDES 


Send 25 cents for pamphlet 
containing fourteen briefs for 
debate on important questions. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 














Don't Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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of civilians shot, lists of the victims and 
reproductions of the German proclama- 
tions threatening and announcing the sith 
burning of towns and the shooting of A oe 
hostages. But, on the other hand, if we 
accept these documents as evidence of 
German misdeeds we cannot altogether 
disregard them when they accuse the 
Belgians of sniping, using dumdum 
bullets, etc. 

Two little volumes of eye-witness 
testimony are at hand, one, The Truth 
About Louvain, by a Belgian, René 
Chambry, the other, The Germans in 
Belgium, by a neutral, Professor 
Grondys, of Dordrecht, Holland. The 
} latter is especially interesting since it 
} is the narrative of his personal observa- 
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The peaceful community of Irish|} wings of the morning. book of mattresses, springs, 


; nuns which had for two hundred and 
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the fiercest war of history. Their ex- 
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periences under bombardment from 
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Krupp guns and aeroplanes are well | 
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narrated in The Irish Nuns at Ypres. 
Gardet n’ Book 





Most of us have felt the need of a 
better comprehension of the background 
of Belgium since that country has been 
thrust into this unhappy prominence. 


fessor Van der Excen, of tre University @ BOBBINK & ATKINS 


of Louvain, admirably fits this need, for | . ‘Wor! d’s Choicest — 
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in brief and readable form it tells the | 

































story of the country from the time of ¢ ” 
Caesar to recent times. It does not and reenhouse Products 
4 touch upon the present war and seems | : . 
: unmoved by its animosities. Grown in America 
The Neutrality of Belgium, by Alexander 
Fuehr. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. Belgium Neu- . Every Tree and Plant worthy of merit 
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Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 
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j mance of “the street,” Edwin Lefevre’s io te 
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: pleasurable thrills. These character studies, “J 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 6, 1916. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Saturday, 
April 1, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 





Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, 8. 8S. DeLANO, 
Secretary Treasurer 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 6, 1916. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 54 
A dividend of one-half per cent. (144%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Saturday, April 1, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, 8. S. DeLANO, 
Treasurer 


Secretary 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, 
terms on arch 1, 1916, 
of the Company in New Y 





payable by their 
.. the office or agency 
fork or in Boston, will 





be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
GHTING CORPORATION 
The Boana of Directors of THE MANILA 
ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 


PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14%4%) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Satur- 
day, April 1, 1916, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Saturday, March 18, 1916, 
T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, March 1, 1916. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent, (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable April 1, 1916, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 21, 1916, 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, March 2, 1916. 
RPGULAR DIVIDEND NO. 31. 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NO. 1. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared regular quarterly 
dividend No. 31 of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share, and extra dividend No. 1 of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, both payable March 
31, 1916, to stockholders of. record at 3 P. M., 
March 10, 1916. 

The books for the 
Company 





Treasurer 





transfer of the 
will remain open. 
Cc, K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary 


United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37%c per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a 
dividend of 2% (soc per share) on the Common 
capital stock, both payable April sth, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 14, 1916. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 


stock of the 








COMPANY. 
New York, March 9, 1916. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 


ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company (No. 43), and a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock 
(No. 18) have been declared payable April 15, 
1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, March 20, 1916. 


THOMAS A. DOE, Treasurer. 





the reader in advance against the discus- 
sion of immortality. Thruout the book a 
heaven and hell theology and a painful 
fondness for quotation are redeemed by 
sincerity and earnestness of purpose. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


MEMORIES OF THE STAGE 

Kate Ryan’s recollections of Old Boston 
Museum Days date from 1832 when a 
young girl, entirely untrained, she walked 
into the Boston playhouse and demanded 
a position. A position she won and held 
to the close of the house in 1893, The 


-book has not only anecdotes of famous 


actors, but is of especial interest as the 
story of a successful stock company. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $1.50. 


ALASKA IN VERSE 
The Independent first published some of 
the thoughtful poems now gathered in R. 
G. Taber’s Stray Gold. Much of the book, 
however, is later work, the fruit of years 
in the north; dramatic incidents in the 
miner’s life and a group of Esquimaux 
legends. The Song of Azrael is an excel- 
lent example of Mr. Taber’s forceful ir- 
regular verse and To Fit a Clown a de- 
lightful satire. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Stationery and Book Co. 


THE CHANT OF LOVE FOR ENGLAND 
Most of Helen Grey Cone’s new volume, 
The Chant of Love for England, has been 
published before in book form, but among 
the new poems are three born of the war: 
the title poem; the noble lines in memory 
of the sons of Mr Dent, the publisher; and 
a splendid lyric, Soldiers of the Light. 
The collection closes with the ode to 
Lincoln, which is worthy to stand with 
that small group of real poems to his 
memory. 
Dutton. $1. 


EVOLUTION OF THE VARIETY 
How far the vaudeville stage has evolved 
from the days of biackface comedians and 
low-brow comedy may be glimpsed from 
Writing for the Vaudeville Stage, by Brett 
Page. Here in more than 600 pages is well 
reasoned instruction how to write and sell 
playlets, monologs, two act burlesques, 
musical comedies, and songs, together with 
working models from some of the more suc- 
cessful vaudeville authors. 
Home Correspondence School. $2. 


ART AND PHILOSOPHY 
Professor L. W. Flaccus has a refresh- 
ing gift of saying what he means and leav- 
ing one with a definite impression. In 
Artists and Thinkers he proposes a ques- 
tion, a question impossible to answer, he 
assures his readers, but well worth con- 
sidering: Is the Artist a Thinker and the 
Thinker an Artist? On this as a frame- 
work he builds excellent studies of three 
artists: Rodin, Maeterlink, Wagner; and 
three thinkers: Hegel, Tolstoy, Nietzsche. 
Longmans, Green. $1.25. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS 

Written for a congenial group of 
amateur actors, Mary Aldis’s Plays for 
Small Stages should be of value to similar 
organizations, not for their intrinsic worth, 
but as suggesting lines along which to 
work. The plays are simple in setting, rely- 
ing for their effects on dialogue and the 
interplay of character. They make the aver- 
age amateur feel: “I could write a better 
play on those same lines myself”; and that 
is a feeling worth cultivating. 

Duffield. $1.25. 

A HARRIMAN VINDICATION 

In the Chicago and Alton Case George 
Kennan has reviewed the Interstate Com 
merce Commission’s investigation of Mr. 
Harriman’s reorganization of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad and the criticism 
that ran with and followed the _ in- 
vestigation. It is a good comment on in- 
vestigations and on critical methods, and a 
good defense of Mr. Harriman and his hun- 
dred financial associates who, with a wide- 
ly approved scheme, improved the road 
greatly both physically and as an invest- 
ment—tho it met misfortune later. 

Garden City, N. Y. The Country Life Press. 
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Peace and Business 


An end to the war will 
have a tremendous effect 
on business. Babson’s Re- 
= 5 keep you reliably in- 

ed—prepare you for 
what’s coming. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that allaction is followed by e« zal 
reaction. Work with a defin te 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department Z-15 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Coaystenticn of its Character 
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~ SHORT-STORY 

A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 


‘ree. Please Tess 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esonwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 

Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 

Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 
Government Owned Merchant Marine. 
Shall We Enlarge the Army? 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Military Training for College Students. 
An Embargo on Arms. 

Mexico and the United States. 

























Both sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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Conducted by = 
W. E. UNDERWOOD - 


— 


TWO LARGEST IN THEIR LINE 


Included among the very few in- 
surance companies which have pub- 
lished their balance sheets as of date 
December 31, 1915, are the two largest 
of their class in the world: the New 
York Life and the Home Insurance | 
Company. The New York Life begins} | 4/4 ce . Ono | 
the year with total resources aggregat- | LEA ee eee saasees: HH SSSSeRueeuanuaaeuuces 


ing $822,917,850 and surplus of $123,- 
ndard’ Built-in Baths 


564,466. While the Home is not the 
insure pride of ownership, satisfaction in service and an 







































































largest insurance company writing fire 
insurance, there being a number of 
British companies with greater re- 
sources transacting all the various 
lines, it is undoubtedly the largest 











in point of assets confining its activi- every-day oppretiates of the bathroom because it is 

ties to fire insurance alone. The Home modern and right. 

ended the year 1915 with total assets 

of $37,982,744 and a policyholders’ sur- The up-to-date home deserves a Built-in Bath, together 

plus of $19,536,177. with other “Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry. 

_E. F. B., Grove City—See answer to - - 

B. a. in The Independent for March The use of a Standard Built-in Bath is like bathing in a 
» 1916. : " th "7 . 

C. H. F., Lafayette, N. Y—It is my china dish. The beauty of “Standard equipment, together 
opinion that a twenty-year endowment is with its sterling worth, mean the correct solution of your 
one of the best forms of life insurance a —_' bl imemienoned ' 
young man of twenty-one can carry. The plumbing problem. 
company is reliable. 

M. B. B., Palestine, Tex.—As between Ask your architect or plumber about it, or see these fixtures 
the Illinois Bankers’ Life Association and A ” ™ 
the Postal Life, take the latter. There is a = Standard showroom. The Go and gold igh 
reserve security behind the Postal. The antee label identifies the Genuine. Write for a copy of 
mathematics of the other are faulty. “Mod Bathr ” 

ern oomis. 


J. F. J., Waukesha, Wis.—You are 
probably referring to group insurance. Your 


dat » insufficient to enabl to aid S rd S + fg. © 
data, are insuficient to enable me to aid tanda anitary Co. 


For information respecting group insur- 








ance, write Equitable Life Assurance So- DEPT. M, PITTSBURGH 
ciety, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Visit any of these “Standard” Showrooms 

FE. E. .. Oxford, O-—For its age, the SP DIE. nossiccccsaccrencs 85 W. SIST YOUNGSTOWN..............005 N. CHAMPION 
company is of good average quality. Con- re 186 DEVONSHIRE = ERIE........- eee eee eee e eee 128 W. TWELFTH 
sidering all your circumstances, would ad- PHILADELPHIA ............ 1215 WALNUT ona nega peesawaae mEeQuir poh mgm 
vise you to take ordinary life (instead of WASHINGTON.......... SOUTHERN BLOG. § jacuviLLE................ cee 315 S. TENTH 
endowment) insurance. You have a de- PITTSBURGH ...........+-+0+- 106 SIXTH WEW ORLEANS..............-- 846 BARONNE 
pendent who needs protection. You can get CHICAGO............+-4+ 900 &. MICHIGAN HOUSTON............+++5 PRESTON & SMITH 
twice as much in the way of a policy for i I ciennsesccas i... a. Sree 1200 JACKSON 
the same premium. Put it in one of the old, pS aie ae fsa, Eo Bigg 
well established companies with a good an- CN og ccpucescwees 8311-821 ERIE TORONTO, CAN.............. 59 E. RICHMOND 
nual dividend record. COLUMBUS............ 248-255 8. THIRD HAMILTON, CAN.............. 20 W. JACKSON 


D. D. J., St. Louis, Mo.—As investments 
for profit, stock in new insurance compa- 
nies may be classed as pure speculations. 
They may turn out well; a few do; most 
- them are failures. I should say that a 
the necessity to increase the premium rates , 

“ as “ae ; ee oe —for briet t- 
on life insurance policies-is an indication FEE ONE DOLLAR line, po) Malte Bronze Memorial Tablets 
that the persons calculating the inadequate for debates, on orations and iep were Department JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
. : aptaeptats pare re Bas . ‘ : A 
rates are incompetent. A properly managed Albany, In a 27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
new life company would not earn a divi- 


"yh. 6. C. Clhtton, Aviz--The Wesern| 20Q0 Health Questions Answered FREE 


Mutual Life Association of Los Angeles. The Catechism of Health contains more than 500 questions and answers relating tohealth and 
California, is an assessment organization. the cause and the home treatment of disease without drugs. If you want to know about cause 
collecting from its members only an amount and drugless treatment for Indigestion—Constipation—Dyspepsia—Tuberculosis—Troubles of the Kidneys, 
sufficient to p ¢ sses ¢ Lungs, Heart, Liver and Stomach—Nervousness—Neuralgia—Diabetes—A ppendicitis—Cancer—Catarrh— 
expenses Puede parece nage Re ge ind Colds—Anemia—Asthma—Bad Breath—Eczema—Gall Stones—Goitre—Hemorrhoids—Adenoids—Varicose 
P os juisite to 0 se e in- Veins—Menstruation—Tape Worm—Rheumatism—Boils and Pimples—Headache—Backache—Malaria— 
creasing age of the membership are not ac- Insomnia—Hives—Eye Trouble—Throat Troubles—Coated Tongue—Poor Circulation—About Diet—Raw 
cumulated and the total net assets of about Food—Salt—Sugar—Honey—M ilk and Eggs—F ruits—Meats—Legumes—Nuts—Olive Oil—Cheese—C igars 
600,000 are obviously inadequate if used and Coffee—Beer—Drugs—Best Food—Best Underwear—Water Drinking—Exercise—Bathing—Breathing 
as a reserve to otec 000 — Sleep—Massage—Colon Flushing—Fasting — Complexion—Hair—Teeth—Perspiration — No- Breakfast 
outstandin So a — of Plan—Over-Feeding—Soft Drinks—These are a few of the many topics treated of. A health library in 
3 a 7 bl 7 |Z : ° - memt ers itself. Indispensable as a book of reference, more useful than a dictionary. Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 
must inevitably increase. The New York Will be sent in leatherette, price, 50c., with Health Culture, Dr. Elmer Lee, Editor ($1.00 a year), 6 mos., 
Life policy will be the more economical Dr. Lee 50c., both for 50c. Best health magazine. You should try it. Money back if not satisfied. Address 
in the long run. HEALTH CULTURE 256 St. James Building, New York City 


















































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















WAR SUPPLIES 


There were rumors last week that 
several new orders for munitions had 
been placed in this country by the AI- 
lies, but evidence was produced con- 
cerning only one, an order for $5,775,- 
000 worth of eight-inch shells, given to 
four Western manufacturing companies 
that are not widely known. Many of the 
Eastern companies are busily engaged 
on orders placed several months ago. 
For example, work on the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company’s orders will 
not be complete until the beginning of 
August. New orders for shells are ex- 
pected in Canada, where the British 
Government’s expenditures for such 
ammunition this month will be $25,- 
000,000, a sum which is advanced by 
the Government of the Dominion. Large 
quantities of shells are needed. This is 
shown by the estimate that more than 
$50,000,000 worth have been used in 
the Verdun battles. 

Large shipments of munitions and 
other supplies have recently been made 
from New York. In thirty-six hours, 
beginning on March 3, nine ships 
sailed with cargoes of this kind, the 
total being 55,000 tons. In the list were 
several liners withdrawn from the 
British naval service for this work. 
Only one of the nine was armed, and 
only three carried passengers. The 
shipments included shells, cartridge 
cases, bayonets, rifles, revolvers, fuses, 
toluol, copper, brass, steel, aeroplanes, 
automobiles, alcohol, powder, dyna- 
mite, wire, spelter, and 1257 horses. 

The British Government bought 
$6,000,000 worth of sugar here last 
week. In association with the French 
Government it has recently purchased 
great quantities of wheat elsewhere, 
paying $16,000,000 in Australia, $20,- 
000,000 in Argentina, and $50,000,000 
in Rumania. It is estimated that the 
Allies now own or control 323,000,000 
quarters, while the neutrals have 189,- 
000,000, and 56,000,000 are assigned to 
Germany, Austria and the minor na- 
tions associated with them. These large 
British and French purchases abroad 
have in some measure affected our 
wheat market. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

Our exports in January, $335,535,- 
000, were less by $17,000,000 than those 
of December (which had never been 
equaled), but there was an increase of 
$12,000,000 in the value of imports. 
Those who watch the course of our for- 
eign trade are accustomed to look for 
the excess of exports over imports. In 
January it was $151,343,000. December, 
with an excess of $187,459,000, still 
holds the record. The extraordinary 
growth and amount of this balance in 
favor of the United States are shown 
when the figures for the seven months 
ending with January are considered, 
and when comparisons with the trade 
reports of past years are made. For 
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those seven months the excess was 
$1,084,333,000, a sum nearly equal to 
half of the exports. In the correspond- 
ing months of 1915 the excess was only 
$403,000,000, and $454,000,000 was the 
amount for 1913. Official figures for the 
entire calendar year of 1915 were pub- 
lished last week by the Government. 


‘The exports were $3,486,015,000—an 


increase of nearly $1,500,000,000, or 
about seventy per cent—over those of 
1914, and the imports were $1,779,- 
794,000. Little change in the value of 
imports was shown, the reduction hav- 
ing been less than $10,000,000. 

The great increase of our exports has 
been due mainly, of course, to the ship- 
ment of war supplies to the Allies in 
Europe, but there has also been a large 
increase of our sales to South America, 
China, the British East Indies, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Our imports 
from those countries, also, have grown. 
Comparisons between the transactions 
of last December and those of Decem- 
ber, 1914, show how great has been the 
advance in the values of exported war 
supplies. Explosives rose from $2,200,- 
000 to $46,000,000; manufactures of 
iron and steel, partly for use in making 
ammunition, from $15,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000, and copper from $7,000,000 to 
$16,000,000, while the shipments of 
brass were multiplied by ten, growing 
from $900,000 to $9,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that the value of ammunition, 
other explosives and firearms sent to 
Europe from this country since the be- 
ginning of the war has been $201,- 
679,000. 


COPPER AND STEEL 

It is estimated that if the present 
prices of copper, from 27 to 28 cents 
a pound, are maintained thruout the 
year, our producers will receive in 1916 
about $200,000.000 more than was paid 
to them in 1915. 

On the 2d, the members of the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange decided to sus- 
pend trading in all metals except tin. 
This action was taken in obedience to 
the following order issued by the Brit- 
ish Government: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to 
sell or buy, or to offer to sell or buy, iron, 
steel, copper, zinc, brass, antimony, nickel, 
tungsten, molybdenum, ferro-alloys, or any 
other metal specified by the Ministry of 
Munitions as necessary for the production 
of any war material, unless the metal is 
in the possession of the seller or in course 
of production for him; and, in the case of 
the buyer, unless the purchase is made for 
the actual consumers. 

This suspension in London will not 
appreciably affect our market. The price 
of copper is determined in this country. 
For this metal, and also for lead and 
spelter, England must depend mainly 
upon the United States. There has been 
a partial resumption of business on the 
Exchange, under an agreement with 
the Minister of Munitions concerning 
prices. 


Since the beginning of the year, the 
prices of steel products have been ris- 
ing steadily. Additions were made last 
week. The average for all is now about 
$49 a ton, against $30 one year ago. But 
the increase in twelve months for sev- 
eral prominent products has been al- 
most 100 per cent. This is true of steel 
billets and sheet bars. Never before has 
the output of the mills been so large 
or sold so far ahead. While the largest 
tonnage demands at the present time 
are for shrapnel steel—and there are 
inquiries for several million shells from 
Russia and Great Britain—the ship- 
yards are calling for large quantities 
of the metal. In this country there are 
now 334 ships under contract, 275 of 
them for the merchant service, and 59 
for our Government. There is much 
ship-building for foreign owners. Since 
January 1 orders for 43 ships have been 
given. 

All the orders placed at the steel mills 
since that date amount to 4,000,000 
tons, and have a value of $240,000,000. 
They include about $30,000,000 worth 
of locomotives and cars. Much of the 
steel is to go abroad in one form or an- 
other. It is estimated that about 15 per 
cent of our steel output is now exported. 

An addition of about 600,000 tons to 
the Steel Corporation’s total of unfilled 
orders was expected at the end of last 
week, but the official statement showed 
an increase of 648,199 tons, and a new 
high record was made. February’s out- 
put of pig iron, 3,087,212 tons, was a 
little less than the product in Decem- 
ber and in January, but February is a 
short month, and the daily average at 
the furnaces was the largest ever 
known. We are now making pig iron at 
the unprecedented rate of 39,500,000 
tons a year. 

Several new plants are to be built, 
or existing plants are to be enlarged, 
with a part of the steel industry’s sur- 
plus earnings. The Corporation has de- 
cided to use $25,000,000 in making a 
new mill at Gary, Ind., where it has 
already invested $65,000,000. And dur- 
ing the last six months $28,000,000 has 
been set aside for development work. A 
large mill may be erected in Canada. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company will 
spend $25,000,000 for additions and 
improvements at the Sparrows Point 
plant of the recently acquired Mary- 
land Steel Company. 








The following dividends are announced: 


Manila Electric and Lighting Corporation, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable April 1 

American Car and Foundry Company, 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % 
both payable April 1. 


Utah Copper Company, quarterly, $1.50 per 
share; extra dividend, $1 per share; both pay- 
able March 31. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent per share; com- 
mon, quarterly, 2 per cent per share; both pay- 
able April 5. 

American Agricultural Chemical Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent; both payable April 15. 


pre- 
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JuUuST A WOR D 


The striking photograph of a bronze 
statue, “The Pour,” which appears on 
the cover of The Independent for this 
issue, is reproduced thru the courtesy of 
the Damascus Bronze Company, in 
whose offices at Pittsburgh the statue 
is exhibited, and which holds the copy- 
right. 


A MENTAL INVENTORY 


Some of our readers are writing in 
to know when the next information test 
will appear. Owing to the press of other 
matters, etc., ete.—but here it is. As 
usual we borrow it from our Friends. 
It is the custom of the Quaker schools 
to put to their pupils once a year a set 
of questions designed to show the range 
of their reading and their familiarity 
with terms occurring commonly in 
books and newspapers. They prospect, 
so to speak, the minds of the boys and 
girls by running down the diamond drill 
into their apperceptive basis. The fol- 
lowing list of 100 questions has been 
prepared from the General Information 
Tests used recently in the Germantown 
Friends’ School and the Friends’ School 
of Baltimore, by eliminating those ques- 
tions depending upon local events and 
observation. It is a useful sort of ex- 
amination, for there is no possibility of 
cramming for it. Try it out on your stu- 
dents, club members, friends and other 
willing or defenseless individuals. Next 
month we will publish the answers, but 
do not send us the papers. Grading ex- 
amination papers is not the sort of 
thing one does for fun, and we are not 
paid for it. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 
GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ ScHOOL 
Second Month 11, 1916 


Name: 1. The President of the United 
States. 2. The Secretary of State. 3. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
4. The Secretary of the Navy. 5. The mayor 
of your town. 6. The Governor of your 
state. 7. The President of Mexico. 8. The 
president of Mount Holyoke. 9. The presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 10. The Great 
Commoner. 11. The Iron Duke. 12. Old 
Scratch. 138. The Wizard of Menlo Park. 
14. The European countries not engaged in 
the present war. 15. The countries between 
which the “Alabama” case was arbitrat- 
ed. 16. The Hoosier Poet. 17, The Harvard 
professor who won the latest Nobel prize 
for chemistry. 18. The world’s most famous 
tenor. 19. A European possession on the 
mainland of South America. 20. The Sen- 
ators from your state. 21. The book in the 
Bible in which the Ten Commandments 
are found. 22. The two great powers whose 
boundary has remained unfortified for over 
100 years. 23. The city in which the Dem- 
ocratic convention of 1916 is to be held. 
24. The city in which the Republican con- 
vention of 1916 is to be held. 25. The Lone 
Star State. 

Locate when possible; otherwise explain : 
26. The Black Forest. 27. The Green 
Mountains. 28. The Golden Rule. 29. The 
Black Hand. 30. The Scarlet Letter. 31. 
Yellow journalism, 32. The White Ribbon 
33> A blue stocking. 

What do the following mean: 34. 8.0. S 
35. S. a * B. & O. 87. cf. 38. 
A.D. 39. 


What h- ‘of the following plants do we 
use; 40. Almonds. 41. Sweet potatoes. 42. 
Irish potatoes. 43. Cinnamon. 44. Cloves. 

Give the author of the following book or 
quotation: 45. “Judge not that ye be not 
gute? ” 46. “A Man without a Country.” 

. “A Comedy of Errors.” 48. “A Christ- 
at Carol.” 49. The Koran. 50. “Captains 
Courageous.” 51. “The Little Minister,” 
52. “Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name.” 53. 
“Don’t give too much for the whistle.” 54. 
“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” 55. 
Out of the trenches by Christmas. 

To what country is each of the follow- 
ing ambassador: 56. Graf von Bernstorff. 
57. Brand Whitlock. 58. Henry van Dyke. 
59. Walter H. Page. 

Show the difference in meaning between 
the following : 60. Feminist and effeminate. 
61. Direct taxation and indirect taxation. 
62. Custom-house and clearing-house. 63. 
Indulging in personalities and having per- 
sonality. 64. Diadem and diaphragm. 

Explain: 65. Mardi Gras. 66. Sublime 

Porte. 67. White Wings. 68. Old Faithful. 
69. Adam’s ale. 70. Hyphenated Ameri- 
can. , 
State some interesting fact about each 
of the following: 71. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 72. Anna Howard Shaw. 73. George 
Fox. 74. Lewis Carroll. 75. Fritz Kreisler. 
76. Sir Edward Grey. 77. Joseph Pennell. 
78. Sarah Bernhardt. 79. Venizelos. 1 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 81. John R. Mott. 
82. William Dean Howells. 83..Charles B. 
Hughes. 84. Sir Douglas Haig. 

Miscellaneous: 85. What two bodies of 
water are connected by the Dardanelles? 

. Why is a German submarine called a 
U-boat? 87. What is “the Christ of the 
Andes”? 88. What is the aim of workmen’s 
compensation laws? 89. To what city was 
Paul of Tarsus going when he saw the 
vision? 90. What story by Robert Louis 
Stevenson is a study in dual personality? 
91. What city was the seat of our Govern- 
ment in 1783? 92. What is the motto of the 
Boy Scouts? 93. What league was formal- 
ly organized on June 17, 1915, in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia? 94. Who discov- 
ered radium ? 95. Which foreign nation ex- 
erts the greatest influence upon China? 96. 
On what island were United States marines 
recently landed to restore order? 97. What 
Welshman is Minister of Munitions in 
Great Britain? 98. What is meant by con- 
scription? 99. Which of the four seasons 
is now being experienced in Australia? 100. 
In what direction from the North Pole is 
Alaska? 



















TO ALL 


PATRIOTIC 
AMERICANS 


The American Society, a Federation for National Unity 





This advertisement in The Independent is an appeal for membership and 
financial support. The American Society was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York in October, 1915, to federate American organizations 
and American citizens in the great work of Americanizing America, to op 
un-American ideas and activities and to awaken patriotic interest in American 
institutions, language and law. The American Society is supported by vol- 
untary contributions from its members. 





The American Society is incorporated: 

1. To foster Americanism. 

2. To bring together into a closer union all 
engaged in any work which tends toward the 
use of our national language and an under- 
standing of American laws and institutions. 

3. To bring into mutual understanding all 
intending citizens, naturalized citizens and na- 
tive citizens. 

4. To aid in upholding the fundamental in- 
stitutions of the United States, fostering Amer- 
ican ideals and loyalty and a spirit of single- 
minded allegiance to our flag. 

The American Society is working to achieve 
a reading and writing test (in English) for 
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C. P. A., and addressed to The American Society, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


JOB E. HEDGES, Vice Chairman 
Robert Underwood Johnson Gifford Pinchot 

Maurice Leon Louis Livingston Seaman 
John McCullagh William Arnold Shanklin 
oO. B. Mitcham Frank §S. Streeter 
Robert C. Morris Robert M. Thompson 
Charles M. Turner 
William Agnew Paton Leonard Wood 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
GENERAL LEWIS A. GRANT, Chairman Pro Tem. 
FINANCE 
COLONEL ROBERT M. THOMPSON, Temporary Chairman 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
EDWARD W. HATCH, Chairman 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


MRS. GRACE VANAMEE, Secretary 


LITERARY 
ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, Chairman 
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